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New Dealers encourage charity 
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Overspending, private or govern- 
mental, if continued long enough, 
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Franklin D, Roosevelt, always « 
spender and a leaner, apparently 
doesn’t know this. 
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LASTING MONUMENTS 


With its graceful columns towering 
mountain-high above the busy low- 
lands it spans, the George Westinghouse 
Memorial Bridge affords Lincoln High- 
way travelers a smooth, fast route for 
entering or leaving the city of Pitts- 
burgh. It affords them also a commanding view 
of another tribute to the memory of George 
Westinghouse — the headquarters plant of the 
electrical manufacturing company which his 
— founded and has inspired throughout its 
years of achievement. 

Yet neither this bridge, which fittingly symbol- 
izes the span of Westinghouse service ...nor 
any Westinghouse plant, however impressive ... 
can compare as a memorial with the legacy be- 

eathed to the world in large measure by 

orge Westinghouse—the universal use 
of electric current. Broadly speaking, the 


50 YEARS OF 


Electrical arc-welding is one of the many fields in which 
Westinghouse enterprise has won recognition of leader- 
ship. Quite appropriately, all reinforcing metal in the 
Westinghouse Memorial Bridge was welded by this 
modern method. 


entire alternating-current system, wnich permits 
the widespread distribution of electricity, owes 
its birth and early development to his keen per- 
ception, courage and tenacity. The name of 
Westinghiows is perpetuated thus throughout 
every modern use of mankind’s most powerful 
ally. 
in this Golden Jubilee Year, the Westinghouse 
organization honors its founder... and pledges 
continuous perpetuation of his ideals through 
the expansion of electricity’s usefulness to the 
world. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACHIEVEMENT 
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A Billion-Dollar Industry 





T'S LONDON, foggy London, in the 
year 1856. An 18-year-old boy is busy 
in his home-made chemical laboratory. 
All day he has been experimenting with 
coal tar, trying to find some practical use 
for it. But so far he has made no progress. 
All he has to show for his day’s work is 
a beaker of filthy, oily liquid. 

He is discouraged. He goes to the sink 
to pour it out. He adds a bit of alcohol, 
perhaps so that he can clean the glass 
beaker more easily. He stares in amaze- 
ment. 

“Wait!” he cries to the empty room. 
“It’s turning purple! There’s something 
queer about this tar.” 

How fortunate for us that young Bill 
Perkin, the boy chemist, did not pour out 
the filthy residue of his day’s experiments! 
How very fortunate, indeed, that he’ sensed 
the fabulous Unseen Value of coal tar. 

For that beaker of purple liquid held 
the secret of new dyes, new drugs, new 
medicines, new perfumes, new flavorings! 
Many important! afd useful products, too 
numerous to mé@ntion, came in time from 
coal tar. Young*Perkin’s discovery revolu- 








BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
— ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution ? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes ? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it safety-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 








CARS HAVE ALL SIX 











tionized the chemical industry, and proved 

to be of incalculable benefit to mankind. 
* * * 

What has coal tar todo with automobiles? 

Just this! Cars, too, can have enormous 

Unseen Value. i: 

Today every man who*buys a car real- 
izes that there is something far more 
important than the materials from which 
the car is made—more signifivant than 
beauty, power, safety or speed. The'Ghrysler 
Corporation has made America conscious 
of this vital Unseen Value. 

The man who drives a Chrysler-built 
car well knows ‘the pride and confidence 
that go with owriership of a Plymouth, 
Dodge passenger-caror truck, De Soto, 
Chrysler! Behind -these cars is far, far 
more thah the busy ‘factories in which 
they are"built. Behind these cars is devo- 
tion to”an inspiring ideal. 


Look beyond Beauty, Safety 
end Speed ** 


2 RLiaw 

It-has been the ‘ideal of the Chrysler 
Corporation ‘to improve cars in every 
possible way, and tokeep improving them. 
Chrysler ‘engineers have dared to build 
the cars of their dreams—have pioneered 
one great advance after another — have 
created masterpieces of perfection. 

Because of this, about every fourth car 
sold today is a Chrysler-built car! Of all 
American motor manufacturers, Chrysler 
Corporation alone exceeded in 1935 its 
rate of production for the boom year of 
1929. 

We ask you to bear these facts in mind 
when you buya car. We ask you to con- 
sider the exceptional Unseen Value of the 
famous cars and trucks built by Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS-AND TRUCKS 


») Rey Ke: 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines © Airtemp—Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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What Readers Say 


4 
“Greatest Admiration” 


) §6 entertain the greatest admiration for 
the articles in your magazine. They are 
straightforward and look squarely at 
things ; accept this tangible expression from 
a constant reader—JOHN PELAR, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Facts Challenged 


It seems to me that it would be wise to 
look up facts or make some inquiries be- 
fore printing any such statement as was 
made in the September 1 issue, page 13, 
concerning “the chain-store sales drive 
which moved a beetling surplus of canned 
peaches last Spring.” I am enclosing an 
article from The Voluntary and Coopera- 
tive Groups Magazine for July which com- 
pletely and fully explains this situation.— 
Harry CoHEN, Omaha, Neb. 


The article which Mr. Cohen sends de- 


scribes the part played by voluntary chains 
in moving the canned-peach. surplus ; denies 
that corporate chains played an important 
part in the drive; states that “the [cor- 
porate] chains were not helping as ‘saviors’ 
but had a selfish motive” (to make money, 
to obtain goodwill from farmers which 
might be useful in California’s Novem- 
ber referendum on corporate-chain-store 
taxes); and concludes that members of 
voluntary chains backed the campaign be- 
cause they realized “it was their duty .. . 
to aid and assist the farmer without de- 
sire for personal gain or in the interest of 
propaganda.” 

Voluntary chains are to be congratulated 
for the part which they played in moving 
the canned-peach surplus. But (1) no 
evidence is given that voluntary-chain mo- 
tives were different from those of the cor- 
porate chain, or vice versa; (2) in tell- 
ing Forses about the sales campaign for 
canned peaches, H. C. Merritt, Jr., chair- 
man of the California Canning Peach 
Stabilization Committee, said that corpor- 
ate chains “have brought the thought of 
canned peaches before more people dur- 
ing a single period than ever before in 
the history of the industry. . . . A mier- 
chandising campaign of unprecedented 
proportions”; (3) Forses specifically 
stated, in the opening paragraph of the item 
to which Mr. Cohen refers, that the in- 
formation applied to “chain stores and 
voluntary chains.”—H. F. M. 


Declaratory Judgments and Patman Act 


The article about declaratory judgments 
(“How Business Men Can Avoid Legal 
Trouble,” October 1, page 12] is essen- 
tially very well written indeed. I do be- 
lieve, however, that it would have been 
materially strengthened and made much 
more valuable if a bit more stress had been 
given to the applicability of the Federal 
declaratory judgment act to questions of 
Federal law. 

In an article in the America Bar Asso- 
Cation Journal in December, 1934, I 
wrote: 

_ “With the Federal government coming 
into direct relation with the citizen in an 
creasing multitude of situations, ‘cases 
of actual controversy’ are and must be of 
(Continued on page 35) 








“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS—Union Station; CHICAGO—12th Street 

Central Station; INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station; LOUISVILLE—Central Station; CINCINNATI— 
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@ International Harvester has 
probably had more and longer experi- 
ence with time-payment financing in 
the sale of its products than any other 
corporation that you might name. 
Long before the very birth of the 
automotive industry the builders of 
this century-old organization were 
selling millions of dollars worth of 
agricultural equipment annually, on 
“time.” Many younger enterprises 
may be said to have “gone to school” 
to International Harvester in the 
financing of time payments. 

In the past 30 years tens of thou- 
sands of men have been helped to 


ownership of International Trucks 
by International Harvester’s exten- 
sion of credit. The most liberal of the 
many partial-payment plans in the 
industry today reflect International 
policy of long years’ standing. 

Pay CASH on delivery for your 
trucks when you can, and save all 
financing charges, but when cash must 
be conserved see what International’s 
liberal time-payment plan may offer 
you. Inquire as to our materially re- 
duced financing charges —\et Inter- 
nationals earn their way as you pay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 








1831... 
the first McCormick Reaper. 
Trucks came 75 years later. 


Generations ago 
Cyrus Hatt McCormick 
founded 
International Harvester’s 


Liberal Time-Payment Policy. 











for 44-ton chassis; $610 for 1%-ton chassis, f.0.b. factory, are great values for 
International quality. International time-payment rates apply to every model, 
Half-Ton to big Six-Wheelers. Call any International dealer or nearby branch. 
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THE future of America’s 


Will business leaders meet 
this responsibility? 


economic system will be in 
danger unless the public are 
given fuller understanding 
of its functioning, of its essentiality, of its advantages 
over the systems dominated by dictators. An educational 
program far transcending any ever essayed by our busi- 
ness leaders should be inaugurated, no matter whether 
Roosevelt or Landon is elected. The experiences of the 
last three-four years should drive home to our foremost 
men of affairs how necessary it is to spread elementary 
economic enlightenment. 

Many of the New Deal fantasies would not have been 
inflicted upon the nation had the majority of the people 
possessed a deeper grasp of economic realities. Tug- 
wells, Townsends, Huey Longs, Coughlins, can flourish 
only where economic ignorance flourishes. Well-read 
people know that most of the panaceas hatched by New 
Dealers contain nothing new, but have been tried else- 
where, with, ultimately, disastrous consequences. Roose- 
velt extravagances, Roosevelt taxation innovation would 
have been rejected by the taxpayers had they been more 
fully aware of the subtle evils of over-spending and of 
crippling taxes. 

This momentous task of spreading economic education 
should be taken up by trade associations, by all major 
industries, by insurance companies, by banks. Individual 
enterprises of magnitude should also address themselves 
to this fundamental problem. It cannot be solved by any 
one group. It cannot be solved in a day or a year. It 
cannot be solved by haphazard, intermittent, superficial 
effort. Its solution demands the best that our best busi- 
ness brains can apply to it. 

It will be of no permanent avail to even our strongest 
corporations to become still stronger if meanwhile the 


existence of our whole economic, our whole capitalistic 
system and all our political institutions is fatally under- 
mined. Only education can develop sound, stable foun- 
dations. 

Action should be instituted forthwith. 

* 
To ring the bell, strike hard 
every day. 
* 
THOSE who still endorse Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s oft-proclaimed 
hostility to the public utility indus- 
try need feel no alarm over his 
latest gesture: Calling interested utility leaders into con- - 
ference at the White House, making ostensibly amicable 
overtures to them, then issuing a plausible public state- 
ment breathing anxiety to conciliate and co-operate with 
the utility companies threatened by TVA’s ambitious 
plans—plans which still have to run the gauntlet of the 
Supreme Court. 

Nor should owners of utility securities be lulled or 
gulled into the delusion that President Roosevelt has 
suddenly taken compassion on them and that, therefore, 
by voting for him, they will have a real friend at the head 
of the Government. 

This new maneuver is palpably a political ruse to as- 
suage the now widespread indignation against the New 
Deal’s anti-utility activities. The issue, once considered 
“good politics,” has been proving a dud. Hence the new 
genuflections on the eve of the election. 

The change in pose does not spring from any change 
of heart. Don’t be fooled on that score. 


Politicians’ utility 
palaver 


* 


You are a failure unless you have in your 
heart love of your fellowmen. 
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DO you really know how your 
employees regard you? Do 
they feel that they are working 
for a humane concern? What 
policies or plans make the greatest hit with them? To 
enable employers to get thorough insight into the minds 
of workers, Forses is offering prizes for the best state- 
ments telling “Why I like to work for my company.” 
(See page 17.) Employers who have consideration for 
the attitude of their work-people should bring this an- 
nouncement to their attention. The results of this fact- 
finding should prove illuminating, should yield invaluable 
suggestions to executives anxious to have a loyal force 
of workers. | 


How do your employees 
feel? 


To the company whose employee wins the first prize 
goes a handsome silver cup. 
* 


Do right and you will never 


get left. 
* 
All failure is self-started. © 
* 
Too much yes-ing WHEN men reach conspicuous 


eminence they often are the victims 
of too much yes-ing. Can you pic- 
ture any Italian politician standing 
up, man-to-man fashion, and opposing any view pro- 
nounced by Mussolini? This writer often gets insight 
regarding Presidential conferences; and the impression 
gathered is that rarely are those summoned courageous 
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enough to voice their true sentiments when such sentj- 
ments do not harmonize with the Chief Executive’s. That 
subordinates habitually strive to have the President see 

-and hear only favorable, flattering things, everybody 
knows. 

Are heads of towering corporations not exposed to 
similar peril? Are not too many of them surrounded 
by yes-men? A United States Steel Corporation execu- 
tive once told me that he had learned that it was worse 
than useless for him or any other executive to oppose 
anything Judge Gary favored. In his later years the 
Judge became intolerant, dictatorial—with unhappy con- 
sequences for the company and its stockholders. 

Any chairman or president who becomes obsessed by 
the notion that he needs no suggestions whatsoever from 
co-executives and who resents frank expression of 
opinions by his associates, is courting failure. Industrial 
and many other enterprises have attained such colossal 
magnitude that no one man can possibly know everything 
about every phase of their activities. The wise directing 
head of a gigantic enterprise welcomes aid from every 
source in obtaining useful information, in evolving and 
developing new ideas, in reaching sound judgments. 

- 


Narrow selfishness never led to 
broad achievement. 
* 


pi unions have uncompromis- 
building boom ingly fought Wage reductions, 


notwithstanding that the 
hourly and daily rates paid building artisans are out of 
line with those paid in other major industries. Revival 
of home-building, which pre-eminently led Britain’s eco- 
nomic recovery, has lamentably lagged here. One reason 
unquestionably has been our higher labor costs. 

The sensible thing would be for building labor and 
builders to get together and-work out some practical ar- 
rangement providing steadier work at lower rates, but 
guaranteeing that, for a specified period, the total earn- 
ings per man would not be less than an agreed-upon 
minimum. After all, it would be more advantageous to 
workers to earn a reasonable total annual wage than 
to draw high pay for only occasional employment during 
the year. 

Building contains more potentialities than any other 
industry. Indeed, we cannot expect to enjoy well-rounded 
prosperity unless and until building flourishes. 

* 
Cheerfulness pays dividends—to you 


and all who contact you. 
* 


The truly brave scorn bravado. 
*~ 


Mental rewards are the most 
priceless of all. 
* 
Taking your ease doesn’t 
lead to Easy Street. 
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What air conditioning can do 
isn't understood 


ward phrase “air conditioning.” 


FORBES has been 
swamped by suggestions 
for a word to take the 
place of the rather awk- 
Thousands of names 
have poured in. Two facts of interest to manufacturers 


have evolved: First, interest in the subject is extremely 


widespread ; second, understanding of all that can be done 


by air conditioning is grasped by few. The common 
assumption is that the air in home, office or other build- 


ing can only be cooled. 





Clearly, the industry cannot hope to reap maximum 
‘volume; of orders until it has better educated prospective 
users. Instead of devoting large space and large sums 
to describing all the technicalities of its equipment, each 
company should emphasize all that it can accomplish in 
the way of regulating indoor weather in all seasons. 


* 


Cobwebs form in the unused 


human attic. 


*% 


Depressions always disappear. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





CHARLES HAYDEN 


NO ROMANCE in business men? 
Fuh! 

The most impressive “exhibit” in 
New York City is the Hayden Plane- 
tarium. Everyone who sees it is over- 
awed. Hardly a word is usually 
spoken by audiences when they rise 
to go. The revelation of our little 
earth’s puniness in the terrestrial 
scheme of things strikes most people 
speechless. 

_ How it came into being is a reveal- 
ing story, never before told, so far as 
I know. 

Charles Hayden, one-time reporter, 
and for these many years a foremost 
financial giant, dropped in to see the 
Chicago Planetarium. What he saw 
fascinated and astounded him. 

He asked himself why the people 
of New York didn’t enjoy such a 
privilege. Thought inspired action. 
He resolved to supply the money 
necessary to give New York a first- 
class planetarium. 

is reasoning was that, in the 
hustle and bustle of modern living, 
too many people, especially among the 
young, concern themselves only with 
What is in front of their noses, too 
seldom let their minds dwell on any- 
thing but mundane matters. 
Charles Hayden does not parade 
his religion, makes no saintly claims. 





8S. J. HUNGERFORD 


But the more he pondered the 
thoughts and feelings inspired by the 
planetarium in Chicago, the more 
firmly he concluded that the success- 
ful functioning of one in New York 
would have a salutary influence. 

Results have exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Day after day there is a queue 
awaiting admission. 

Incidentally, the donor has been 
most gratified at the number of people 
who write voicing their appreciation 
and how much they have been broad- 
ened and benefitted. 

Not all financiers or other business 
men are hard-boiled. 


AMERICAN railway presidents 
think they have troubles a’plenty— 
and during recent years they have had 
them. 

But they have a bed of roses, the 
record reveals, compared with the 
head helmsman of the _politically- 
dominated Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Despite all that Sir Henry 
Thornton did to prize that far-flung, 
sprawling transportation system out 
of the mire, politics and politicians 
“got him.” 

A capable railroader has just been 
installed as chairman, S. J. Hunger- 
ford, ripened by fifty years of Cana- 
dian railway service and years ago 





HARRY E. SHELDON 


picked by Sir Henry as one of his 
most important aides. 

These two questions and answers 
illumine the philosophy of Chairman 
Hungerford: 

“What do you regard as the most 
important factor in the achievement 
of your success?” 

“Attending to my own business and 
doing it thoroughly.” 

“What do you regard as the secret 
of gaining the goodwill of tens of 
thousands of employees?” 

“Friendly co-operation.” 

In selecting a man to head a vast 
organization, boards of directors are 
constantly becoming more and more 
chary of picking anyone who hasn’t 
earned conspicuous reputation as an 
inspirer of loyalty, goodwill, enthusi- 
asm among employees. 


THE other day all industrial ac- 
tivities ceased in four Upper Alle- 
gheny Valley (Pa.) communities in 
order that “Harry E. Sheldon Day” 
might be celebrated. Ten thousand 
people paraded in honor of “The 
Father of Stainless Steel,” now 74. 

If the foremost industrialists in 
every community could win such re- 
spect, esteem, and affection, how 
much happier and more prosperous 
this nation would be! 
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Business Big-Shots Ride Their Hobbies 





Chairman Verity of American Rolling Mill has twe hobbies: 
ridirg and civic imprevements 


What’s YOUR hobby? 


Some big-shot business men go in for farming. 


Horseback Edward Steichen, 


famed photographer, 


spends spare time on developing 


giant varieties of delphiniums 


Some raise hens, dogs, horses. 


Others are less 


orthodox—they back volunteer firemen, collect toy banks, railroad passes, canes 


nervous or otherwise run-down 

patient from the realms of big 
business, looks suspiciously at the cul- 
prit and demands, “What do you do 
for a hobby?” 

In almost every field of sport, of 
collecting, of amateur craftsman- 
ship, some of the leading exponents 
will under sufficient questioning con- 
fess that they started in by doctor’s 
orders—but continue because they 
like it. (Some there are who pro- 
claim that doctors use their power to 
promote their own hobbies, just as 
doctors who do not smoke are noted 
for taking tobacco away from any 
patient whose ailment falls between 
dandruff and ingrowing toenails.) 

The fact remains that an out-of- 
business-hours hobby is a better tonic 
for the digestion and for general re- 
laxation from worry than is any other 
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M ANY a modern doctor, facing a 


way of occupying leisure time. The 
business big shot who works under 
high pressure is far better off by hav- 
ing some outside interest to keep him 
from thinking business thoughts when 
he closes his desk, so that he can be 
at his horses or his basement work- 
shop or his candid camera. 

Hobbies can be classified 


in any 
number of ways. The most popular 
categories are: (1) Mine; (2) those 


that are pretty silly. 

Farming has always caught the 
fancy of successful business men. 
Many of them, especially those who 
have been city-bred, take it up with 
the idea of making it yield a profit. 
A good many of these men start out 
to be gentlemen farmers, but take to 
it so energetically that they actually 
become, for the week-ends at least, 
real dirt farmers. Associates of Em- 
erson Poag of Dodge Motors say his 


shoes are still encrusted on Thurs 
day morning. Richard Grant of Gen- 
eral Motors is another Detroit er- 
thusiast for back-to-the-farm. On his 
farm at Mount Vernon, Iowa, Fred 
W. Sargent, the Chicago & North 
Western’s president, is experiment 
ing with thirty-one different varieties 
of soy beans. And in Chicago, two 
hundred-odd business men _ have 
formed the “Chicago Farmers” so they 
can ride their agricultural hobby al 
the harder. At their frequent meet 
ings they hear learned and serious dis- 
cussions on farm subjects. And yoll 
will make them happy if you'll reat 
ize clearly that a “Chicago Farmet 
has nothing in common with thos 
arm-chair theorists who are the pe 
peeves of the professional agricultut 
ist: The “Broadway Farmer” (in the 
East) and the “State Street Farmer 
(ir the West). 
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One observer reared in the Middle 
West and prejudiced toward its dairy- 
ing declares that the only really fine- 
looking herd of Guernseys he has 
ever seen east of Scandinavia, Wis- 
consin, was grazing behind a sign: 
“J. C. Penney, Emadene Farms, 
Foremost Guernseys, Hopewell Junc- 
tion, N. Y.” And the livestock on 
the Ohio farm of President Tom M. 
Girdler of Republic Steel is also said 
to deserve more than a casual glance. 

General Otto H. Falk, chairman of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has a farm at Oconomowoc, not 
far from Milwaukee. Here he raises 
Jersey cattle and Toggenberg goats, 
two prime dairy breeds, if you are 
not country boy enough to know for 
yourself. His week-ends the year 
around, and his vacation time besides, 
are chiefly spent on this farm—in- 
deed, one of last Winter’s blizzards 
caught him en route on a Saturday 
and left him marooned in a neigh- 
bor’s farmhouse until the snowplows 
several days later got his automo- 
bile out of a ten-foot drift. 


No Profits Expected! 


Always a realist, General Falk 
makes no pretense of running his 
farm at a profit. He foots the bills 
and considers his farm his principal 
relaxation. His farmer, of course, 
carries the responsibility. But you 
will find the General of a Sunday 
morning out feeding his eighty goats 
or salting his thirty cattle, and having 
the time of his life. His goat dairv 
is nationally famous. Milwaukee 
dairymen have long besought him to 
sell them goat milk so that they, in 
turn, might supply it to city custom- 
ers especially for the use of hospitals, 
convalescents, and infants of tender 
digestion. Instead, General Falk 
shuns the large-scale operation which 
he says would make his farm a chore 
instead of a hobby. He uses what 
milk he and his household need from 
the four to six quarts produced by 
each fresh nanny, gives it free to any- 








Very proud of his Toggenberg milch goats is General Falk, chairman of 


vue who needs it and will come tor 1t, 
and sends the rest to Milwaukee hos- 
pitals. One father of a delicate child 
has made the trip every other day for 
four years, each time obtaining a 
two-days’ supply. 

Paul H. Davis of Paul H. Davis 
and Company, stock brokers, goes in 
strongly for the outdoor, back-to-na- 
ture life. Some while ago he traded 
his house for a farm in the Nipper- 
sink Valley above McHenry, IIli- 
nois. This farm is used, to be sure, 
for recreational activities, and each 
member of the family has his own 
horse. But primarily it is a food 
producer. Davis raises White Wyan- 
dottes for his own eggs and broil- 
ers, Herefords for his own baby beef, 
and so on. His secret ambition, he 
confides, has always been to raise 
everything his family needs to eat, 
and he is rapidly working toward his 
goal. 

Not far distant is the farm where 
Major Lennox B. Lohr, of National 
Broadcasting Company, goes in heav- 
ily for dogs. Lohr owned an occa- 
sional springer spaniel, then he be- 
came more and more interested until 
finally he attained every dog fancier’s 
ambition by finding himself the own- 
er of Betty, a field-trial winner—than 
which, in the realm of hunting dogs, 
there is nothing than whicher. Wal- 
ter C. Teagle, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey’s president, is what might be 
called a “super-than-whicher”; his 
Alabama kennels have turned out one 
field-trial winner after another. But 
he doesn’t regard his kennels as a 
hobby. To him, they’re a business 
venture which he hopes to make a 
profitable one. 

Marshall Field raises Labradors at 
his Long Island estate. Also, he 
raises pheasants and hunts them right 
on his own place. F. L. Maytag, 
washing-machine manufacturer, owns 
the Ceylon Court Kennels at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, specializing in 
Pekingese. Very recently he import- 
ed from England a prize-winning 





Pekingese for improving his strain. 

Other animals hold the unflagging 
interest of other men. To Thomas 
H. Beck, president of Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, there’s nothing 
more interesting than the wild vari- 
ety, be they beasts, birds or fish. 
Nothing suits him better than a hunt- 
ing or fishing trip, the wilder the 
country and the wilder the game the 
better. But if you’re going to fish or 
hunt, you have to have something to 
cast a fly over or to shoot at. And 
here is where his hobby comes in: 
Conservation of wild life. For years 
he has been a leader in game conser- 
vation, and if you agree with him 
about its importance—and there’s not 
a real fisherman or huntsman in the 
land who doesn’t—you’re his friend 
for life. 


Commuting by Carriage 


A. W. Harris, chairman of Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago, 
has for so many years applied him- 
self to his hobby with such concen- 
tration that he is universally recog- 
nized as one of the really great au- 
thorities on the Arabian horse. His 
Winter vacation is spent on his Cali- 
fornia ranch, his Summer home is at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, whence he 
commutes daily; at each of these 
homes he has Arab breeding stock, 
so he can always be in the midst of 
his hobby interest. His devotion to 
horses makes him a landmark at Lake 
Geneva, for he drives to the morning 
train in a horse-drawn carriage and 
is met by it in late afternoon. 

Chiefly to demonstrate the superior 
attributes of his favorite breed, he 
entered the Army field trials some 
years ago, when he was in his upper 
fifties. In this trial he competed 
against the country’s best horsemen, 
including the pride of the Army. Un- 
der the conditions of the contest he 
rode across country for several days, 
took care personally of his own horse 
—and won the trial. Some years be- 

(Continued on page 30) 


Allis-Chalmers. Equally important to him is his herd of Jersey cattle 
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How Much Sympathy Do Farmers Really Need? 





President of Farmers National Company of Omaha, the writer (left, above) heads a company which manages 753 Mid-Western farms 
travels constantly by automobile so he can talk with farmers along the road 


O many of us who really keep in 
touch with farming because we 
make our livings from the soil, 

most approaches to what is widely 
known as “The Farm Problem” 
start from false premises and inevit- 
ably arrive at fallacious conclusions 
and solutions. 

Out our way there is a farmer who 
lost his land and everything he owned 
back in 1930—just as surely the vic- 
tim of land speculation as anyone who 
bought Tel & Tel at 312 was the vic- 
tim of stock market speculation. He 
was known as a good farmer, so 
we rented him a good farm and 
helped him re-establish himself. He 
has since then gone through a ten- 
cent corn era ‘and two serious 
droughts. And because he keeps 
reading in the papers how sad is 
the present plight of the Corn Belt 
farmer, he decided the other day to 
take stock of just how he stands for 
getting through the Winter. 

He and his two married sons have 
in partnership been working 254 
acres. They have all had a living 
during the depths of the depression. 
He owns all his implements and 
machinery to-day free of debt, owes 
not a nickel in the world. He also 
purchased and fully paid for a $1200 
house on the city street adjoining 
his farm, for he is in the late fifties 
and plans to retire before too many 
years. Between the father and the 
two sons, there is better than $1500 
on deposit in the village bank. 

In brief, this farmer during six 
years while the professional friends 
of the farmer have whimpered about 
his sad plight, has from absolute 
bankruptcy recapitalized himself. His 
sons have worked with him and got 
for themselves a start toward inde- 
pendent farming. 

Admittedly not all farmers are 
prosperous. They never have been 
except at a few brief and obviously 
abnormal moments when they basked 
in a combination of big crops and ex- 
traordinary demand—in other words, 
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during the World War and immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

This should not intrinsically con- 
stitute a Farm Problem with capi- 
tal letters. At no time in history, 
either, have all grocers or ditchdig- 
gers or bankers or college professors 
been prosperous. 

The most frequent question asked 
me by people from other parts of 
the country, particularly from the in- 
dustrial East, is: “What percentage 


. of farmers in your part of the coun- 


try will make any kind of a living this 
year?” 

Approximately the same percentage 
of farmers will make a living in 1936 
as makes a living in any other size- 
able vocation. The percentage of 
farmers making a living will be even 
larger than of grocers or of ditch- 
diggers or almosi any other occupa- 
tion except government employees, 
for the farmer has one intrinsic ad- 
vantage. He has a house on his farm, 
so that this part of his living comes 
automatically. He has a garden, and 





Gendreau 


barring the comparatively few— 
though perhaps in numbers, a good 
many—who this year have dry wells 
and no other source of water, he has 
water to bring that garden through 
the Summer if he has gumption 


enough to work his pump. He has 


some livestock, and even though this 
is only a couple or three hogs he 
has therein the guaranty of enough 
meat to get by on. His garden will 
yield the potatoes and vegetables, 
He may, if in straitened circum 
stances, be short some of the things 
we all like, such as coffee and sugar, 
but he can get by. If the newspapers 
and magazines are to be believed, 
there is a substantial proportion of 
urban dwellers who would think 
themselves pretty well off right now 
if they could know they would have 
a roof overhead, and enough food 
to pull them through the Winter 
comfortably. 

Prospects for 1937? Nobody 
knows. Assuming that 1937 does not 
bring as bad crop weather as 1936 
brought, however, there should be 
more farmers able to get throug) 
next year under their own power that 
this year. This year’s drought is 2 
record-breaker, probably conditions 
next year will be better. Farm prod: 
uct prices will certainly be good, 
because our surpluses have almost en- 
tirely disappeared and it is physi 
cally impossible to raise enough next 
year to break the market to ruinous! 
low prices. 3 

As to the percentage of farmers 
who this year will make a really good 
living, it will be about the same per- 
centage as always—if we first discard 
the group which went in the boom 
days upon land that any good farn- 
er knew could not be profitably tilled. 
This group has pretty well starved 
most of the time, and its troubles 
should not be unloaded upon the 
shoulders of agriculture any mort 
than we should consider the petro 
leum industry at fault if a few thov 
sand drillers and riggers should hap 
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“Unlike anybody else | know, the competent farmer is sure of a living” 


pen right now to be stranded in Cen- 
tral Iowa. 

It is said that fifty per cent. of 
he farmers produce eighty-five per 
ent. of the farm products. Every 
ear (almost without exception, even 
in a drought year or a year of any 
other kind of unfavorable crop 
weather) the Eighty-Five Percenters 
have their livings, good livings all. 
ity-dwellers love to say that farm- 
ing isa gamble. It is no such thing, 
aS far as the farmer’s living is con- 
erned, if the farmer is competent 
and is on good land. His living, un- 
ike that of anybody else I know, is 
pure. 

The gamble he takes is all in the 
extra money, the profit he seeks to 

ake above his living. Some years 
e€ makes good money, other years 
ne makes very little. But always, be- 
ween him and want, is that comfort- 
nble house, usually with a woodpile 
0 be kept high by Winter work down 
y the creek bottom; the garden, 
hich fills the root cellar and, if his 
wife is industrious, likewise some 
iundreds of Mason jars; the feed lot 


which will produce plenty of meat, 
with chicken for any meals when 
hogmeat gets tiresome. 

How good does that sound to you 
or to me, each of us burdened with 
the responsibility of meeting the pay- 
roll and keeping the financial state- 
ment in prime shape? Never mind 
answering. How good do you sup- 
pose it would sound to the folks 
who work in our offices and factories 
with no absolute assurance that they 
will have their jobs next month un- 
less you and I are able enough to 
hustle up the business and the cor- 
porate income to keep them on? 

All this is no different from what 
it was ten years ago, or thirty years 
ago. I intentionally skipped twenty 
years ago, because then the farmers 
were making big money, whether they 
were good or incompetent, so long 
as they were on land sufficiently fer- 
tile to produce the cash crops to feed 
the hungry of Europe at War prices. 

Do not misinterpret the foregoing 
paragraphs as saying that all is well 
with American farming. It is not. 
Primarily what ails it is over-capac- 
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ity in average good years. This over- 
capacity arose from two major 
causes: The addition to our tilled 
acreage of tremendous areas to meet 
the abnormal wartime demand; and 
the shift from animal feed crops of 
perhaps one-third of all farm acre- 
age as gasoline power supplanted an- 
imal power. 

We have, therefore, many millions 
of acres producing standard farm 
crops, principally for the human table, 
which tend to create a surplus in years 
of normal harvests and normal de- 
mand. Eventually these surplus acres 
will find other uses—such as produc- 
ing materials for industry—or else 
will be withdrawn from tillage and 
be used for less expensive and less 
productive purposes such as grazing. 
That is all in the future, however. 

In the meantime, we hear much 
talk about marginal and sub-marginal 
farmers. Just what is a marginal 
farmer? 

The other day a farmer from a 
South Dakota drought county came 
to see us at Omaha. He wanted to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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the imagination and aspiration of 

youth that I most dread. I am des- 
perately afraid of it because it teaches 
young men and women to unlearn the 
lessons of America which school and 
college have striven so earnestly to 
teach. It encourages weakness and 
penalizes strength. It diffuses 
throughout the masses of our people 
the spirit of acquisitiveness which it 
condemns in groups of them... . 
It foments class hatreds and exploits 
them for its own political advantage. 
It is tragic for an educator to watch 
these lessons taught to young men. 
Shall they be instructed that comfort 
is theirs for the asking, that they 


| be the effect of the New Deal on 


have a right to things they do not” 


earn, that ease and rest must not be 
bought by toil and danger and strug- 
gle? —Ernest M. HopKINs, presi- 

dent, Dartmouth College. 


A man who gives his children habits 
of industry provides for them better 
than by giving them a fortune. 

—W2BATELY. 


A thing is worth precisely what it 
can do for you; not what you choose 
to pay for it. —RUSKIN. 


If we don’t discipline ourselves the 
world will do it for us. 
—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


True 100 Years Ago—and True To-day 


“Our rulers will best promote the 
improvement of the people by strictly 
confining themselves to their own 
legitimate duties—by leaving Capital 
to find its most lucrative course, Com- 
modities their fair price, Industry 
and Intelligence their natural reward, 
Idleness and Folly their natural pun- 
ishment—by maintaining peace, by 
defending property, by diminishing 
the price of Law and by observing 
strict economy in every department 
of the state. Let the government do 
this: the people will assuredly do the 
rest. 

—TuHomas BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


Nothing is ever gained by winning 
an argument and losing a customer. 
—C. F. Norton. 


The man who has no quitting point, 
so long as there is life in him, is the 
man to tie to. —THE SPHINX. 


In this world of unequal things 
and irregularities we should follow 
the Master’s advice. He went about 
encouraging. He wasn’t a fault-find- 
er. He was a faith finder—a finder 
of human power and of human excel- 
lence. —Karv ReEiLanp, D.D. 
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THOUGHTS 


You may be deceived if you trust 
too much—but you will live in tor- 
ment if you do not trust enough. 

—Dr. Frank CRANE. 


“When we have done our best, we 
should wait the result in peace. 
—J. Luppock. 


Psychologically we are still a pio- 
neer people and violence is close un- 
der the surface with us. But every- 
thing we care for most—democracy, 
liberty, fraternity—will be swamped 
in a class war, and nothing but dicta- 
torship can rise on the ruins. 

—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 


The problem that worries you to- 
day may have been solved by a fellow 
craftsman yesterday. The pooling of 
knowledge is the surest step forward 
to progress. —EXCHANGE. 


The man who questions opinion is 
wise ; the man who quarrels with facts 
is a fool. —FraANK A. GARBUTT. 


Always seek to excel yourself each 
day. Each morning look back upon 
your work of yesterday and then try 
to beat it. —SHELDON. 


Kindliness and tolerance are not 
only virtues, but indispensable means 
to our own happiness. 

—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 





A TEXT 


He that correcteth a scoffer getteth 
to himself reviling: Reprove a wise 
man and he will love thee— 
Proverbs 9:7-8. 


Sent in by R: W. Springer, 
Carlisle, Pa. What ts your 
favorite text? A Forxes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











To reject eternal peace as an ab- 
surdity and as something foreign to 
the creed or to the temperament of 
any people is to proclaim one’s self 
a barbarian and an enemy of all man- 
kind. Physical force, terrorism, des- 
potism cannot accomplish the high 
ends at which civilization aims. In- 
telligence, sound moral standards and 
the spirit of service can do so, always 
have done so and will continue to do 
so. It is for these that the endless 
war is to be untiringly waged. 

—NicHoLas Murray Butter. 


The blossom cannot tell what be- 
comes of its odor; and no man can 
tell what becomes of his influence and 
example that roll away from him and 
go beyond his ken. —BEECHER. 


_ The chief protection which any 
company has against unfairness and 
discrimination on the part of political 
agencies is an active and favorable 
public regard. Advertising which 
tells the truth regarding legitimate 
company objectives in an interesting 
way is thus a bulwark against the 
attacks of demagogs, who have be- 
come so numerous, and so influential 
in our national life. 

—ADVERTISING AGE. 


If you employ a man, don’t suspect 
him. If you suspect a man, don’t em- 
ploy him. —ORIENTAL PRovERs. 


Good Rules to Follow 


Learn to get along with people. 

Learn to exhibit more patience 
than any other man you know. 

Learn to respect other men’s ideas 
and opinions. 

Learn to think problems through 
to the end. 

Learn fo try-to put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place. 

Be democratic. 

Be loyal. 

Cultivate cheerfulness. - 

WORK. 

—Harry J. KLINnGter, president, 

Pontiac Motors. 


Unless a man has to do more than 
he can do, he will not do all that he 
can do. —S. S. McCrure. 


Those who have not often felt the 
joy of doing a kind act, have neglected 
much, and most of all themselves. 

—A,. NIELEN. 


The more you know about your 
job, the more you know you ought 
to know. —MartTin VANBEE 


Whoever acquires knowledge but 
does not practice it is as one who 
ploughs but does not sow. —Saab. 
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Announcing a Startling New Prize Contest! 


You may think you’re a good boss. 
But do your employees think so? 


That’s what counts ! 


They know far better than does the boss what qualities and policies they 

want in an employer, and exactly what goes into making a company a good 

one to work for. ... So that employees can tell employers what they know, 
FORBES announces a new prize contest: 


“Why I Like to Work for My Company” 














T’S a contest in which em- 

ployees will reveal what they 
ask from their boss .. . how they 
like to be treated ... what welfare 
measures appeal to them... how 
important (or unimportant) are 
working conditions, wages, col- 
lective bargaining, paternalism, 
promotion and seniority policies, 
recreation facilities, company pic- 
nics, prompt settlement of dis- 
putes, and so on. 


PRIZES: A first prize of $250 will 
be paid to the employee whose re- 
port, in the opinion of the judges, 
is most significant, most interest- 
ing, and of greatest value to em- 
ployers as a guide for personnel 
policies. 

In addition to the money prize 
to the winning employee, the 
company for which he works will 
be presented with a handsome 
CUP. 


SECOND PRIZE: $150 to the 
writer of the second-best report. 


THIRD PRIZE: $50 to the writer 
of the third-best report. 


FORBES reserves the right to 
purchase, at space rates, any re- 
port submitted which does not 
win a prize. 





Who May Enter: Any employee, 
man or woman, whose name is on 
the payroll of any company. Fac- 
tory workers ... salesmen... 
office employees ... any employee 
of any manufacturing, mining, 
lumbering, construction, trans- 
portation, distributing, service, 
or finance company, public utility, 
bank, retail store, or building. 


What to Write About: Reasons 
why you like to work for your 
company may include working 
conditions, wage and promotion 
policies, and method of handling 
disputes and clearing up griev- 
ances; what the company does to 
help employees to become better 
workers and to earn more; what 
recreation, educational and wel- 
fare facilities it provides; what it 
does to level out peaks and val- 
leys of employment; and so on. 

These are only suggestions. 
You may want to tell about things 
not suggested here. 

But don’t just send in a list of 
the things your company does for 
employees. Describe them, and 
tell why you like the things it 
does, and why you like the way 
it does them. What your com- 
pany does may not be as im- 
portant as they way it goes about 


doing it and what its general 
attitude to employees is. 


Remember: Be specific. Be ac- 
curate. Be sincere. 

Grammar will count for little. 
Nor does the size of your com- 
pany matter. Employees of small 
companies are just as likely to 


win a prize as employees of large 
ones. 


NAME: The name of your com- 
pany must be given in the report. 
Reports about unnamed com- 
panies are not eligible. 
POSITION: State specifically 
what job you hold with your 
company. 

LENGTH: Not over 2,000 words 
for each report. 


TIME LIMIT: January 15, 1936. 
JUDGES: To be announced. 


ADDRESS all manuscripts to 
Employee Contest, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Reprints of 
this advertisement are available 
in limited numbers for posting 
on plant and office bulletin 
boards. Send requests to Em- 
ployee Contest, Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Why Companies Fail 


ROY A. FOULKE 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


and definite a handicap to profits 
as ashes on a ski-run are to a ski- 
jumper. But it took the tremendous 
losses sustained by many of our na- 
tionally known corporations from 
1931 to 1933 to drive home this fact. 

With the recent progress toward 
more successful operation, however, 
this truism has begun to fade into the 
background of business life. The 
instinctive urge for “bigger and bet- 
ter” things—whether they be corpora- 
tions or buildings or plants or steam- 
ships or football stadiums—is again 
beginning to reassert itself. 

Yet it is at just this time that the 
instinct for bigger and better things 
should be looked at with a critical 
eye, that three important questions of 
business policy should be asked and 
answered in the clear light of absolute 
knowledge. These three questions 
are: 


Be set may be just as positive 


Three Vital Questions 


1. How much leeway should be 
given in the business world to the de- 
sire for bigger and better things? 

2. Should liquid funds now be put 
into additional manufacturing facili- 
. ties, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
tools, furniture and fixtures? 

3. Should expansion programs, in 
those cases where they are reason- 
able and practical, be carried on by 
capital money or by long-term bor- 
rowed funds? 

How important it is to make an 
exhaustive study before answering 
these questions is indicated by an 
investigation of the 1,012 commercial 
and industrial enterprises which, dur- 
ing 1935, were granted permission to 
reorganize under the friendly pro- 
visions of the amended Section 77-B 
to the National Bankruptcy Act. 

This analysis paints a clear picture 
of the reasons why companies get 
into trouble; and it reveals that two 
conditions were so common as to in- 
dicate that they were fundamental, 
widespread business weaknesses. 

The first weakness was the ten- 
dency of operating officials to invest 
an increasingly large percentage of 
their company’s tangible net worth 
(the sum of capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits less intangibles such 
as goodwill, patents) in fixed assets. 

Progressive business men now gen- 
erally agree that an active industrial 
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or commercial enterprise with a 
tangible net worth between $50,000 
and $250,000 should have not more 
than 66 2/3 per cent. of it in fixed 
assets ; and, if the tangible net worth 
exceeds $250,000, not more than 75 
per cent. should consist of fixed as- 
sets. When these proportions are 
exceeded, depreciation charges are 
too heavy, the net working capital is 
too small, and liabilities expand too 
rapidly for the good health of the 
concern as business increases. 
Financial statements made available 
during the two-year period preceding 
the day on which the petitions were 
filed, were available on 313 of the 
1,012 concerns which asked for re- 
organization under 77-B in 1935. A 
study of the statements of these 313 
enterprises reveals, first of all, that 
206, or six and a half out of every 
ten had, at some time during the two 
years, fixed assets which amounted 
to more than 62.5 per cent. of the 
tangible net worth. Second, 188, or 
six out of every ten, had fixed assets 
which amounted to more than 75 
per cent. of the tangible net worth. 
Finally, 153, or almost half of the 
companies, had fixed assets which 
were greater than tangible net worth 
— which means that they were able to 
operate only by using borrowed 
money (mortgages, bonds, debentures 
or serial notes) as working capital. 
Thus, there is little doubt that a 
blind and unreasoning policy of erect- 
ing bigger and better plants and 
stores and warehouses was the funda- 
mental initiatory cause in bringing 


many of the 77-B cases into the 
courts for reorganization. 

The second widespread . business 
weakness revealed by a study of the 
1935 77-B cases was the tendency to 
finance these top-heavy additions to 
fixed assets and to carry on general 
expansion programs during an up- 
swing in business conditions by long- 
term borrowing—by mortgages, 
bonds, debentures or serial notes, 
which then gradually furnished an 
increasingly large proportion of the 
net working capital. 

This method of financing expan- 
sion programs leads directly to 
another business rule, one which has 
long been regarded as fundamental: 
Rarely, if ever, should the funded lia- 
bilities exceed the net working capital. 


A Game They Couldn’t Beat 


Yet, of the 190 cases which had 
long-term funded debts, 163 showed 
funded liabilities which exceeded the 
net working capital. In other words, 
in addition to attempting to carry éx- 
cessive depreciation charges because 
their fixed assets were larger than the 
size of the business could reasonably 
support, a substantial proportion of 
these concerns were also attempting 
to pay annual interest charges on an 
excessive amount of borrowed money. 

The combination is a hard one to 
beat. And these companies, obvious- 
ly, did not succeed in beating it. Their 
operations gradually became cramped, 
and then petrified. 

Perhaps, in some cases, the out- 
come was inevitable. 

But in others it certainly was the 
result of failure to answer—or even 
to ask—those three questions about 
the instinct for bigger and better as- 
sets, the amount of fixed assets which 
would be. reasonable for the size of 
the concern, and the method. of 
financing an expansion program 
under constantly changing business 
conditions. 


Was the Bank Holiday a Conspiracy? 


AS the devastating banking crisis 

of early 1933 unavoidable? 

Or was it a cruel political conspir- 
acy against the national welfare? 

In Prelude to Panic*, Lawrence 
Sullivan, Forses Washington Ob- 
server, answers these questions from 
entries in his personal diary, from 
government documents, and from the 
writings of government officials them- 
selves. 

The conclusion is inescapable, as- 
serts this veteran White House re- 
porter, that “it was the gradual revel- 
ation of the New Deal, in its own 





*The Statesman Press, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember, 1936. 136 pages, $3. 


terms after the elections, which defi- 
nitely reversed the tide of recovery 
and swept the nation into the dark 
chasm of the bank holiday.” Under 
President Hoover, recovery had defi- 
nitely begun. But as rumors of New 
Deal monetary policies blazed through 
the nation, fear gripped the people— 
and the panic was on! 

Concludes Sullivan: The bank 
crisis was avoidable. But the New 
Dealers would do nothing to stop it 
because they wanted it; it would cre- 
ate a numbing national emergency 
under whose cover they could set out 
on their program of refashioning 
America into a collectivist economy. 











IN EVERY LANGUAGE 


RITTEN here in the earth is a story of safety 

that the whole world understands — the 
sharp, clean-cut, deep-biting, road-gripping 
signature of the Goodyear All-Weather Center 
Traction Tread. A bewildering variety of 
other tread designs have bid for public favor 
in the more than quarter-century since 
Goodyear first adopted this perfect non-skid 
protection; not one has ever equalled it in 
popularity because, we believe, not one has 
ever approached it in traction and safety. 
That is proved beyond all argument by the 
fact that for 21 consecutive years it has 


been true ““more people the world over ride 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind!” 


Now this time-proved tread reaches a new peak 
of efficiency and beauty in the handsome new 
super-standard Goodyear Double Eagle Air- 
wheel* with its tougher, thicker tread slotted 
15% deeper to provide still greater grip—the 
safest tire money can buy. In every Goodyear, 
regardiess of price, you get this same funda- 
mental protection of traction in the center of the 
tread where you must have grip for safety—grip 
that registers so clearly on every 

road it tells all who cross your 

trail, ““a wise man has ridden 


*Registered 
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What's New 
in Business 


Trade-Promoting Trucks 


With the upswing in business, the 
motor truck is moving into a stand- 
out place as a promoter of trade. 

In mid-October, a Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass sales-promotion caravan was 
swinging through the North Atlantic 
states at the beginning of a 50,000- 
mile tour of the nation. Purpose: 
To drum up store modernization, and 
to interest shopkeepers in sprucing up 
their store fronts. In a special body, 
each of the fleet’s two trucks carries 
six model store fronts, one-seventh 
actual size, made of the company’s 
building materials. A pilot car rolls 
along at the head of the caravan. 

Meanwhile, another truck was 
heading into Detroit at the end of an 
educational jaunt of a different kind. 
Sponsored by Dodge truck division of 
Chrysler Corporation, it had recently 
been rolling over the Mexican moun- 
tains and deserts covered by the 
brand-new Pan-American highway 
between Laredo, Texas, and Mexico 
City, to link that capital with Wash- 
ington and Ottawa, Canada. Pur- 


pose: To publicize the new trade 
route and the new trade opportuni- 
ties which the new road creates. 

At the same time, trade promotion 





BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Two Weeks of Business News 








AT LAST! 


World heaves sigh of relief as France at last devalues 
currency, thus easing ulcer in world economy. Order, 
cut in franc’s gold content to relative level of revalued 
pound and dollar accompanied by currency-stabilization 
agreement between U. S., Britain, France—thus show- 
ing that democracies, as well as dictatorships; can act 
swiftly, positively. Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, also 
devalue, hitch currencies to dollar-pound-franc star. 





CLOUDS RIFTED 


Huge rifts open in dark clouds hanging over international 
trade as devaluation and prospect of permanerit currency 
stabilization (see above) alleviate conditions fatal to 
foreign commerce. Sun peeps through when France, 
Italy, follow U. S. lead in cutting tariffs (though for 
ditterent reasons), and when moves to abolish quotas, 
exchange restrictions, get strong backing. Authorities 
hail possible change in sinister trend toward economic 
nationalism with its stifled trade, low living standards, 
war-breeding shortage of raw materials in “have not” 
nations. 





FIRST MOVE 


Federal Trade Commission makes first move to enforce 
Robinson-Patman Act while business men welcome action 
as step toward clearing away vast confusions, uncertain- 
ties, of law (page 20) 





RAIL THOUGHT 


Railroads, fighting to retain estimated $100,000,000 in 
freight revenues to be lost when emergency surcharges 
expire December 31, consider wide readjustment and 
simplification of rate structure; net effect would be 
higher standard rates. Meanwhile, TWA gives rails 
something else to think about by cutting fares (page 25). 





WASTED TEARS 


Practical farm expert, viewing farm problem sympa- 
thetically, nevertheless finds farmers in enviable position, 
city dwellers shedding wasted tears over their supposed 
plight (page 14). 





WHY GO BROKE? 





Business analyst studies companies involved in bank- 
ruptcies, finds out why they went broke, points out how 
other companies can avoid their difficulties (page 18). 








by truck on an even bigger scale was 
being considered by the Manufac- 
turers’ Housing Promotion Council. 
Late in September, the Council (made 
up of leading makers of building ma- 
terials) announced plans for thirty 
better-housing shows during 1937 to 
promote quality construction. To 
reach communities which are too 





A roamer of desert and mountain is this Dedge-sponsored truck, just back from a unique trade-promoting tour 
between three North American capitais—Mexico City, Washington, Ottawa 
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small to justify having their own ex- 
hibitions, the Council may use motor 
caravans. 


Robinson-Patman Action 


Business men’s concern over the 
Robinson-Patman law against “unfair 
price discrimination,” already at fever 
heat, threatened to push through the 
top of the thermometer early in Octo- 
ber as the Federal Trade Commission 
issued its first sheaf of complaints 
against alleged violators. 

The complaints, three in number, 
involve five companies. The Federal 
Trade Commission charges in: 

Complaint Number 1, that Bird & 
Son and a subsidiary sell floor cover- 
ings on contract to Montgomery 
Ward & Company at prices substan- 
tially lower than those which the two 
companies charge to competing store- 
keepers for the same goods. Mont- 
gomery Ward, says the Commission, 
gets a certain hard-surfaced rug, in 
carload lots, for $3.64, and its retail 
stores get it for $3.82; competing re- 
tailers must pay from $4.24 to $4.85, 
depending on quantity. Montgomery 
Ward is also cited in Complaint 
Number 1 for knowingly receiving 
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Take advantage of the NEW LOW RATES for 


Long Lislence 


THE MAP above shows three-minute, daytime 
station-to-station rates. The rates are even lower 
at night and all day Sunday when you can call 
anywhere in the United States for $5 or less. 

Over the years, Long Distance has written a 
remarkable record of broader horizons and 
lower costs. Here are a few examples: 


NEW YORK MINIMUM RATES 
to Year Opened Then Now 
Cleveland ...... 1891.....$ 2.75.....§$ .95* 
Chieees (00 sic « WRB... 440... 2:0 «, TM 
Demved sw:¢icce » « BOER ee s WNBB. soe 
Salt Lake City. ... 1918..... 31425..... 375* 
San Francisco. ... 1915..... 20.70..... 450* 
Leudiodh »:4.64.ale RR ocx s SOR. 8 es 15.00 
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night and all day Sunday rates. 





fore Séwite 


Continuous improvement in Long Distance ser- 
vice — with never-ending research and develop- 
ment of equipment, improved operating technique, 
earnings permitting construction of adequate 
facilities, and loyal, efficient work by thousands 
of telephone men and women — has been accom- 
panied by constantly lowered rates. , 

The latest reduction— September 1, 1936— 
for calls to most points where the station-to-station 
day rate was $1.10 or more, is the seventh in 


ten years. 


Far-away friends and relatives, branch offices 








and customers, are “nearer” now than 


ever before. 
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As this. Fall's plowing season rolls around, farmers find that diese! engines are injecting new life into an old 
business—farm power contracting. And at least one company is shrewdly boosting it 


the discrimination in price—which, 
under the Act, is just as unlawful as 
granting it. 

Complaint Number 2, that Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp. discriminates in 
the prices charged to different cus- 
tomers with a detailed discount plan 
which is based in general on the 
quantities purchased. 

Complaint Number 3, that Shef- 
ford Cheese Company uses substan- 
tially the same discount plan as Kraft- 
Phenix, and is also guilty of price 
discrimination. 

One defense of the companies will 
presumably be that the differences in 
price represent actual differences in 
the cost of serving various customers. 
Bird & Son promptly pointed out that 
the transaction involved in the com- 
plaint had been made prior to the 
passage of the Act, and that it had 
exercised “great vigilance” in trying 
to observe the law. Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corp., expressing “surprise,” 
said that its price and discount sched- 
ules had been set “in a bona fide at- 
tempt to comply with the law.” 

Nor did the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s complaints against the five 
companies necessarily mean that it 
was sure they had violated the law. 
For one thing, more complete infor- 
mation brought out in the companies’ 
replies and at the forthcoming hear- 
ingXs might convince it that the oppo- 
site was true. Second, many of the 
Act’s provisions are so hazy and con- 
fusing that the Commission itself is 
not sure what they mean and must 
await court decisions for exact inter- 
pretation. 

One thing, though, was certain: 
Business men in general welcomed 
the complaints as a first step toward 
clearing up confusion about what 
they can and cannot do. And many 
marketing experts were hopeful that 
out of the final meaning of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act as determined by 
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the courts would come much-needed 
definition of the exact differences be- 
tween two vastly different things: 
(1) Prices which are low because of 
the savings which efficiency in manu- 
facture and distribution create; (2) 
prices which are low because the 
buyer blackjacks the seller through 
his fear of losing a large order. 

Case Number 1, these distribution 
authorities believe, is “constructive” ; 
prices which are lower because of 
greater efficiency help business, the 
consumer and the wage-earner alike. 

But for Case Number 2, they have 
no good words. 


“‘Ail-Steel” Airplane 


Late in September, stainless steel 
announced its definite entry into the 
race for leadership as a material for 
building airplanes when the Fleet- 
wings Sea Bird took to the air from 
the Delaware River. 

Sea Bird is not the first stainless- 
steel airplane; two others have been 








built experimentally, one in the U. S., 
one in Italy. But Sea Bird is the 
first to be built. for.commercial pur- 
poses, The four-passenger amphibian, 
whose frame, wing ribs, tail structure 
and hull covering are stainless steel, 
misses being “all-steel’’ only because 
wing and tail surfaces are of airplane 
cloth. Fabricated by the “shotweld” 
method of construction (Forszs, 
March 15, page 16), Sea Bird is 
lighter in weight than any other plane 
of comparable size, its makers claim. 


Diesels Boost Old Business 


Farm power contracting isn’t new, 
of course. But as this Fall’s plowing 
season comes in, farmers are finding 
that the advent of diesel-powered 
tractors is injecting new life into it. 

Low fuel cost is the principal rea- 
son. With fuel bills taking a big 
chunk out of his gross income, many 
a farm power contractor has a hard 
time making ends meet by plowing, 
cultivating, terracing and harvesting 
with gasoline tractors. But diesel 
fuel costs less than half of what gaso- 
line costs. And so the farm power 
contractor has a better chance to 
make money; more people ought to 
go into the business; and, if they do, 
more power will be used on farms 
and more tractors sold. 

This, at least, is Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company’s reasoning, and the 
company is backing its argument with 
a broad campaign to build up the 
farm-power contracting business. The 
main object of the drive is the full- 
time contractor. But the farmer who 
hasn’t enough land to keep a tractor 
busy can also buy a tractor and make 
money on it, Caterpillar claims, by 
renting his services te neighboring 
farmers; or the farmer who hasn't 
enough work around the place for his 


Stainless steel warned other metals that it is out after the aviation market when this stainless-steel! plane took 
te the air late in September—the first commercial plane of its kind 








Even this can 


ELIGHTFUL in its place, the 


concert hall. But suppose 
that the music penetrated the 
walls of your office? There’s no 
need to labor the point. Undesired 
sound is always noise! 

Our generation, of course, lives 
and labors in the midst of a per- 
fect bedlam. But fortunately, as 
sound grows in volume, sound- 
control methods. grow steadily 
more efficient. 

Forexample, consider how effect- 
ively Johns-Manville applies the 
results of more than twenty-five 
years of scientific research to the 


solution of these three typical 
sound-control problems. . . 


A GENERAL OFFICE . . . batteries 
of typewriters, constant telephoning, 
much passing to and fro—but noise- 
quieting material on the ceiling ab- 
sorbs 85% of the sound generated. 
And the quiet is reminiscent of the 
quill-pen era. 


A MAMMOTH MOTION-PIC- 
TURE THEATRE. ..the stage seems 
milesfrom thelast row— but acoustical 
treatment eliminates unpleasant 
echoes and reverberations. And sixth- 
row-center hearing conditions prevail 
throughout the house. 


be “Noise” 


A MODERN HOSPITAL... much 
mechanical equipment in the base- 
ment, footsteps echoing down long 
corridors, heavy elevators setting up 
constant vibration throughout the 
building—but undesired sounds are 
either absorbed at their source or 
isolated from patients’ rooms. And 
the sick enjoy a healing quiet. 


Will you permit us to describe Johns- 
Manville’s sound-control service in 
relation to your particular noise prob- 
lem? Write for the interesting bro- 
chure, “Solving the Growing Problem 
of Noise.” Address Johns-Manville, 
22 East 40th Street, New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
‘Controls HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION. JM Protects against FIRE, WEATHER, WEAR 
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+ This new 1937 | 
STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 
challbrages avery coitly car 


125 INCH WHEELBASE 


This new 1937 President has been 
deliberately designed to take the starch 
out of precedent. @ It’s intended to 
appeal to buyers who smartly refuse to 
pay a needless premium for a name. 

© Its automatic overdrive gives it 
impressive economy and thrilling 
‘plane-like action under open throttle. 
@ Its Dual Range steering cuts the 
turning effort required for parking 
almost in half. It’s one of the two cars 
in the world (the Studebaker Dictator 
is the other) with the Automatic Hill 
Holder. ® Its eight-cylinder engine was 
the only power plant built in a passenger 
car factory to finish in the Indianapolis 


STOTLIGHT 


115 HORSEPOWER 





Speedway race of 1936. @ It has so much 
room for carrying things you would 
think its luggage compartments were 
specially custom-built. @ Its low floors 
give it exceptionally deep door openings 
and the most roomy interior ever offered 
in a 125-inch wheelbase car. @ Its rich 
simplicity is a new triumph of its stylist 
—gifted Helen Dryden. Twelve enduring 
coats of paint glisten on its steel- 
reinforced-by-steel body which has the 
world’s largest one-piece steel top. 

e Its price of $965 and up at the 
factory may be paid out of income through 
the very reasonable Studebaker 

C. I. T. budget plan. 


CAR 
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sons can buy a tractor and set them 
up in a profitable business.  * 
Benefitted by farm power contract- 
ing, too, are the. farmers who hire 
tractor power. By sharing overhead 
costs with others, those whose small 
holdings would make ownership of a 
tractor an expensive luxury can have 
their heavy work done quickly and at 
comparatively low cost. 


Drivers Become Owners 


While some large oil companies are 
selling their filling stations to inde- 
pendent operators and one or two 
chains are selling their stores to man- 
agers, a Pennsylvania grocery chain 
of 2,800 stores is doing substantially 
the same thing about its delivery 
trucks, 

On a purely experimental basis for 
the present, American Stores Com- 
pany is turning over a number of its 
delivery units to the drivers, who pay 
for them on the installment plan and 
agree to haul only for the company. 
In return, American Stores signs a 
contract which gives its hauling busi- 
ness to the drivers. 

The oil companies originated their 
policy because they couldn’t afford to 
pay heavy chain-store taxes on com- 
pany-owned units; they have since 
found that sales actually increase 
when filling stations are turned over 
to independent owners. Whether 
American Stores will find that the 
efficiency of its delivery system has 
increased is still unknown because, 
says President Samuel Robinson, 
“We are just in the experimental 
stage.” 


Two Safety Tips 


In October, safety experts at the 
National Safety Congress in Atlantic 
City heard two tips on industrial-acci- 
dent matters from: 

1. Dr. V. C. Baird of Humble Oil 
& Refining Company: Whether a 
broken arm or a smashed toe hurts 
just a little or inflicts excruciating 
pain often depends on the size of the 
victim’s pay check. <A_ well-paid, 
healthy worker is anxious to get back 
on his regular job. One who thinks 
he is underpaid, who is not in good 
physical condition, who has an unsat- 
isfactory home environment, or who 
believes that those above him are not 
treating him fairly, actually feels the 
pain from his injuries more keenly 
because of his mental condition. 
Never should a foreman or company 
representative minimize the symptoms 
or seriousness of an employee’s in- 
jury, or laugh at his discomfort. It 
may arouse unconscious resentment 
which will retard recovery. 

2. J. M. Johnson, director of nurs- 
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ing for Employers Mutual: The ser- 
vices of a full-time nurse and a part- 
time company physician are essential 
protection for employees’ health in 
small plants. This protection need 
not be expensive, and will actually 
save money. Beloit (Wisconsin) Iron 
Works, with 400 employees, uses this 
plan. Since 1929 it has reduced total 
compensation paid in accident cases 
from $7,500 to $300; medical cost per 
case from $15 to $7; and compensa- 
tion cost per case from $250 to $25. 
Just before the National Safety 
Congress, Associated Hospital Ser- 
vice of New York City reported on 
still another phase of employee health 
—its non-profit plan for hospital care 
under which groups of employees 





AIR-CONDITIONING 
PRIZE OFFER 


In the November 1 issue, Forses 
plans to announce the winner of the 
$100 Prize Offer for the best single 
word to serve in place of the words 
“Air Conditioning.” 











chip in three cents a day each toward 
a fund from which their hospital bills 
for three weeks a year are paid when 
and if they need hospital care. Only 
16 months old, Associated Hospital 
Service is backed by 198 hospitals in 
the New York metropolitan area and 
has a membership roll of 130,000 
which is growing daily. Newest 
wrinkle is the family membership, 
under which a family group of hus- 
band, wife and all unmarried children 
under 19 years old can insure itself 
against hospital bills for seven cents a 
day, $2 a month. 


Air Fares Plunge 


Passenger-fare reductions will com- 
plete their sweep around the full cir- 
cle when, on November 1, Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air puts into 
effect fare reductions on all its lines. 

When railroad fares in the East 
were reduced on June 1, bus lines 
promptly followed suit, and coastal 
steamship lines took the same course. 
TWA’s action now completes the ros- 
ter of important inter-city passenger 
mediums, although other air lines 
have not yet met its move. 

TWA’s new fares are for the Win- 
ter only, which is the airlines’ slack 
season. But they give the railroads 
something to think about, for they 
come within a few cents of the stand- 
ard rail-fare-plus-Pullman rate, and 
on the New York-Chicago and New 





York-Los Angeles-San Francisco 


"Math ein ine” Inc. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





H. J. Carr, Vice Pres. 
Anchor Cap & Closure ~o 
Long Island City, N. Y 





Each of these men was once skeptical 
about Dictaphone. But today, each is 
convinced—in terms of his own busi- 
ness. Each has learned for himself that 
handling correspondence is only one 
of this modern dictating machine’s 
advantages—that the Dictaphone does 
an all-day job of saving time, easing 
pressure, cutting off mistakes and mis- 
understandings, breeding better and 
more profitable working habits for the 
big boss and everybody else. 


George M. Slocum 
‘ene Daily News 
_— Mich. 


,.. Lhey asked us 


Guy M. Bochett, Vice Pres. 
Beckett Paper Company 
GNA ROR Ohio 


Yet these men were not sold any- 
thing. They simply said “Show me!” 
and we let them try the Dictaphone on 
their own work—without cost or obli- 
gation. You can’t afford to put off 
investigating the new Nuphonic Re- 
corder. As the very first step to such a 
riskless test, we invite you to look into 
a few established facts in the interesting 
booklet, “What's An Office Anyway?” 
The coupon below will bring it to you. 
Send for it today. 


The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 









Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
George S. May, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


DICTAPHONE 





Makers of Dictating 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark o: 
Machines and A 





f Dictaphone Corporation, 
Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Ai Applied. 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation 














420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. F M-10 
In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
(0 I wanttosee your representative. 
() Please send me my copy of “What's An Office Anyway?” 
Exclusive Nuphonic_reproduc- pame 
tion of the improved Dictaphone Company 
duplicates the human voice al- 
most perfect y Address. 
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Significant 


The continued steady 
growth and spread of 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


useful 
render 


reflects the 
service it can 


EMPLOYERS' INQUIRIES 
ARE INVITED 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N., J. 











THE LINCOLN 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


x Capital $2,000,500—250,000 shares par value $10. 
Regular 3% quarterly dividend (30c. per share) 
payable November 2nd to stock of Record October 27. 
Stock transfer books close October 28th to November 
lst, both dates inclusive. R. J. Stoner, Treasurer. 














B.C. Forbes’ Editorials 


So many requests have been received from 
a. subseribers for copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
? editorials that we have arranged to have 
4 reprints made. These can be obtained at the 
following rates: 100, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 
1,000, $10.00. 


Among the most popular recent reprints now 
available are: ‘“‘Dees Roosevelt Not Under- 
stand? Or Does He?’’; “Will Economic 
Crackpots Be Repudiated?’’; “Getting On 
in the World Still Has Advantages’’ and 
“To Succeed: Don’t Grow Up!’’. 




















T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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routes, they are several dollars below 
the fares charged on crack extra-fare 
trains. 


Railroads “Sell” Employees 


Member lines of the Association 
of American Railroads are making 
the organization’s tremendous adver- 
tising campaign cut deep into the 
ranks of their own employees. 

In their employee magazines and 
on bulletin boards, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, Boston 
& Maine, Atlantic Coast Line—all 
roads, in fact, which have magazines 
and bulletin boards—are directing 
their men’s attention to the cam- 
paign, describing its objects, and 
pointing out that they have a real part 
to play in making it a complete mer- 
chandising effort. The Boston & 
Maine Employees’ Magazine, observ- 
ing that “a railroad is no different 
from any other business, and other 
lines of business to-day have salesmen 
continually soliciting,” urges workers 
to “go thou and do likewise”—a senti- 
ment heartily backed by other rail 
publications. 

In the light of past history, how- 
ever, the most interesting feature of 
railroad employee magazines is their 
reprinting of the Association’s adver- 
tisements so their men will be sure 
not to miss its message, and will take 
added pride in their work. Back in 
the Twenties, one big road used a 
similar method—national advertising 
and reprints—to solve a somewhat 
different problem from that which the 
Association faces. Employee morale 
had been badly shattered; somehow, 
it had to be built up—through wage 
increases, a costly personnel program, 
or otherwise. The method which the 
road finally decided on was a national 
advertising campaign directed, on the 
surface, to consumers. But it was 
really aimed at the line’s employees. 
By telling the world about the rail- 
road man’s duties, difficulties, respon- 
sibilities and accomplishments, em- 
ployees soon began to feel that their 
job was one to be proud of after all. 
As soon as they realized this, shat- 
tered morale became a thing of the 
past. And the total cost of the cam- 
paign was only a few cents per em- 
ployee. 


For Stable Wages 


In October, General Electric Com- 
pany and its Schenectady workers’ 
council sat down together and worked 
out a plan to hitch wages to the cost 
of living. The first result will come 
late in the month when a 2 per cent. 
upward adjustment will be made in 
the hourly and piece-work rates of 
12,000 employees. 








The Department of Labor’s quar- 
terly cost-of-living index (which is 
now being revised by the Department 
to conform with 1936 living stand- 
ards) will be the-guide. For every 
point of rise until it reaches 90—it 
now stands at 82—General Electric 
will automatically adjust wages, 
Salaried employees earning up to 
$5,000 a year are also covered, but 
only the first $3,000 of their salaries 
will be affected. 

Another recent move made by Gen- 
eral Electric is to make payments to 
employees under its profit-sharing 
plan twice a year instead of once. 
Thus the company will go far to 
minimize one difficulty with profit- 
sharing plans: Employees have to 
wait so long for their share that they 
sometimes lose interest and fail to see 
any close connection between their 
own increased efficiency and the re- 
wards which the company gives them 
for it. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company goes even 
farther to gear its profit-sharing plan 
to employees’ accomplishments ; pay- 
ments are made monthly, and but a 
few days after the profit-sharing 
period has ended. 

A third profit-sharing plan is mak- 
ing its bow with the. Weatherhead 
Company, Cleveland makers of auto- 
motive parts. Only workers who are 
now with the company are eligible. 
Those who were employed during 
1935’s fourth quarter will receive an 
amount equal to 35 per cent. of the 
wages they earn in two 45-hour 
weeks; those on the payroll in the 
first quarter of this year will get 25 
per cent. of two week’s wages. 


To Fill 1,000 Jobs 


At least one industry plans to do 
something about the shortage of 
skilled labor which is now showing 
up in a number of lines. 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers proposes to set up a 
training school which will turn out 
technically trained and skilled men 
for the thousand or more jobs which 
the industry estimates are unfilled in 
the camera and plate-making depart- 
ments of lithographing plants, and in 
other technical divisions. Appren- 
tices now at work in the industry and 
young men who have taken elemen- 
tary chemistry and physics in school 
will be eligible for entry in the school. 

The American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is now working on the same 
problem by encouraging and reward- 
ing craftsmanship among young 
people. The idea is that this will 
turn boys away from “white collar” 
work, give prestige to craft work, 
and interest future employees in 
learning skilled trades. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid | 


Our Washington Observer 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is 
Preparing for a new sort of crack- 

down through taxation, in the 
event of re-election. 

Chairman Farley and the New Deal 
high command have singled out the 
seven Republican members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
as special targets in the Congressional 
campaign. 

Why a personal war on members 
of the Ways and Means Committee? 
Because that Committee writes all tax 
legislation, and the Republican mem- 
bers are, and have been, the only ob- 
stacles to New Deal proposals, how- 
ever drastic or fantastic. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is the most powerful legisla- 
tive committee in Congress. At pres- 
ent, it comprises twenty-five mem- 
bers, only seven of whom are Re- 
publicans. But even this small minor- 
ity has been a thorn in the side of the 
New Deal squanderbund. 

Unable to meet the objections of 
the minority members of the Com- 
mittee last session, the New Deal 
members finally adopted the expedi- 
ent of excluding the Republican mem- 
bers from the executive sessions 
which put the corporate-profits tax 
bill in final form. This was accom- 
plished by the simple device of a 
Committee Resolution, passed by a 
majority of the Committee itself. 

The Democratic members then pre- 
pared the bill. It comprises 240 large 
pages of type. They brought it to 
the floor of the House and moved its 
passage. It was passed before printed 
copies, in final form, had been made 
available to the minority members of 
the Committee, who also had been 
excluded from the drafting sessions! 

But Mr. Roosevelt’s wrath was not 
appeased by the final passage of “the 
most cockeyed piece of tax legislation 
ever presented in a modern country.” 
The minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, who attempt- 
ed to exercise their Constitutional 
authority in this legislation, now must 
be “liquidated.” 

So Mr. Farley, in his headquarters 
in the Biltmore Hotel in New York, 
is giving special attention to the seven 


Congressional districts from which 
these minority members come. He 
has set up special New Deal cam- 
paign organizations in each of those 
districts. He cares not who may be 
elected, so long as a sitting Repub- 
lican member of Ways and Means is 
defeated. 

In one district he has made an in- 
formal alliance with a defeated Town- 
send candidate, against a sitting Re- 
publican member of more than twenty 
years’ legislative experience. 

In each of the seven districts, scat- 
tered in New Jersey, New York, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio and Mas- 
sachusetts, a special Congressional 
campaign fund has been endowed di- 
rect from Farley’s National Head- 
quarters. 

As Mr. Farley puts it, “We'll learn 
em.” 


b 


Soft Pedal 


Through the elaborate and costly 
publicity organizations of the 114 
Federal agencies, the New Deal is 
able to keep about 2,400 political ears 
very close to the ground. The press 
bureaus of the alphabetical agencies 
alone employ in Washington more 
than 700 detectives, reporters, copy 
readers and editors. The larger 
agencies, such as WPA, AAA, FHA 
and HOLC also maintain press offices 
in each state. These far-reaching net- 
works of propaganda constitute at the 
same time the most extravagant po- 
litical seismograph America ever has 
seen. It picks up and records in 
Washington the first tremor of a de- 
veloping public mood, 

It was through this expensive ma- 
chinery that Mr. Roosevelt learned of 
the general state of public concern 
over the issue of Communism. He 
was reluctant to renounce the Wob- 
blies and Reds, but when the full pic- 
ture was placed before him at the 
Hyde Park conference, he accepted 
the decision of his professional pulse 
feelers. 

More recently, another important 
campaign decision has been made on 
the basis of these reports. Effective 
October 1st, no Government press re- 
lease alludes in any way to the cost of 
a construction project. 

Under the new order, the cost of a 
project is no longer a matter of boast- 
ful pride. When the post office is 
completed, under the new system, the 
press release will announce simply 
that the post office has been com- 
pleted. 

This decision may be regarded as 
an insignificant matter of routine. 
But it is much more than that. It 
marks a profound change in the na- 
tional temper concerning Federal 
squandering. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








Dr. Tugwell said, 


“We Should Worry” 


Twenty-seven states were 
on bank holiday. 


For an intimate, eye-wit- 
ness account of this vital 
chapter in American 
History, read 


Prelude to Panic 


The story of the 1933 
Banking Crisis 


by Lawrence Sullivan 
Our Washington Observer 





Who said of the European war 
debts, “That’s not my baby”? 

Who devised the plan for 
“asset currency” for use after 
the national suspension? 

How many plans did _ the 
R.F.C. advance to resume bank- 
ing in Michigan before inaugu- 
ration day — and who blocked 
them? 

What did Alfred E. Smith say 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first 
tax program in 1933? 





The United States banking 
crisis of 1933 was an epochal 
event in the history of the 
world. Read this intimate, docu- 
mented chronology of the event, 
by a man who had been on the 
spot for eight years—and who 
has been on the same spot ever 
since. 


BRIEF — AUTHORITATIVE 


New light on a needless national 
travail! : 


136 pages .. cloth binding .. $3.00 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Statesman Press 

National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

I want to read Prelude to Panic, 
by Lawrence Sullivan. Send me 
feowaa copies at $3.00 each and bill 
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E on guard against accepting 
Presidential polls at their face 
value, notwithstanding past cred- 

itable records for dependability. 

Take the best-known one, that con- 
ducted by the Literary Digest. Here- 
tofore its accuracy has been phe- 
nomenal. But I, for one, cannot be- 
lieve that its showing (at this writ- 
ing) of three-to-two for Landon cor- 
rectly foreshadows the actual election 
results. 

One vitally important fact is that 
unemployment is tremendously more 
widespread now than it ever was dur- 
ing any previous Presidential election 
and that many, many millions are re- 
ceiving governmental relief. It is im- 
possible to “poll” many of them. The 
expectation is that the preponderance 
of recipients of relief will vote for 
continuance of the New Deal. 

My contacts convince me that even 
among Republicans the majority lean 
to the belief that President Roosevelt 
may win by at least a narrow margin. 
Some qualify this view by pointing 
out that, should Tammany knife Mr. 
Roosevelt and thus throw New York 
State into the Republican column, 
Landon would probably squeeze in. 
-Political wiseacres in New York City 
tell me that Tammany is at heart un- 
friendly to Roosevelt and Farley. 


WHAT is the business outlook: 
First, if Roosevelt wins; 
Second, if Landon wins? 


I doubt whether Roosevelt’s re- 
election will immediately kill recov- 
ery, especially as all the signs are 
that the next Congress will be less 
lopsided, less obsequious, less ready 
to rubber-stamp anything and every- 
thing, constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional, Mr. Roosevelt is moved to 
recommend. 

How our fillers of pay envelopes 
would act were President Roosevelt 
to be given a new lease of power and 
were events to make it possible for 
him to re-cast the present make-up of 
the Supreme Court, is another ques- 
tion. So long as the highest court is 
constituted as now, the preservation 
of the Constitution and Americanism 
is regarded as assured. But should 
one or more of the aged Justices die, 
the presumption is that President 
Roosevelt would select successors 
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Dont 
Be Misled 
By Political 

Polls 


who would be his lackeys—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has demonstrated con- 
clusively that he has no use for any- 
thing but yes-men. 

So, the prospect is that a Roosevelt 
victory in November would not at 
once check economic recovery. But 
what would happen later is a very 
different question. 

Should Mr. Landon be the people’s 
choice, I am strongly of the opinion 
that responsible citizens would imme- 
diately give expression to profound 
relief, that employers would become 
more courageous, that those who have 
saved and invested money would take 
fresh courage, that the utility and 
other industries pounded by New Deal- 
ers would institute huge capital ex- 
penditures, that unemployment would 





be quickly reduced, that security 
values would rise, and that an era of 
prosperity would set in. 

Entertaining such views, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that Landon’s elec- 
tion would benefit the nation, that 
while it would disappoint rabble- 
rousers, many relief recipients, and 
even many genuine American work- 
ers, it would be incomparably the best 
thing for labor and for all classes ex- 
cept Communistic trouble-makers. 

I am not disposed, however, to 
make the prediction that Landon will 
win. I regard the outcome as un- 
certain. 


THAT recovery persists, despite 
apprehension concerning political 
possibilities, cannot be gainsaid. 

Economic history is repeating it- 
self, running true to form. After 
panic, revival always has sooner 
or later asserted itself. True, the 
United States has been lagging behind 
other countries this time, due to po- 
litical hostility to business, industry, 
banking, finance; but, even so, this 
young nation’s irrepressible recupera- 
tive forces are manifesting them- 
selves. 

Durable-goods industries, long 
moribund, are beginning to feel the 
result of six years of under-buying, 
of wear and tear not replaced, of dire 
necessity for effecting replacements 
and of meeting the demands of a 
growing population. 

During travels this month I have 
been impressed by both actualities 
and attitudes. Every city visited is 
experiencing some degree of recov- 
ery. And the defeatist attitude which 
formerly prevailed is giving way to 
faith that the nation’s traditional abil- 
ity to overcome all obstacles will 
again be demonstrated. 


THE international outlook, in my 
opinion, has been improved by the 
concerted action by France, Britain, 
America to stabilize their currencies. 
It is essential, of course, that Wash- 
ington demonstrate first regard for 
the interests of America. But pru- 
dent action should result in removal, 
or at least modification, of the ner- 
vousness over unstable currencies. 
After all, stable currencies are essen- 
tial to normal trade between nations, 
to worldwide prosperity. 
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10257 FAST 


ANYONE can see the reason for 
Underwood Sundstrand speed. It’s 
in the condensed keyboard...the ten 
numeral keys that are operated by 
the fingers of one hand...fingers 


For speed, accuracy, dura- 
bility and simplicity, select 
the Underwood Sundstrand. 
There’s a band or electric 
model for every purpose, 
backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned ser- 

vice facilities. 


@ Actual size photo of Underwood Sund- 
strand keyboard. There are only 10 numeral 
keys to operate...all so compactly arranged 
that hand travel is reduced to a minimum. 


that seldom travel more than an 
inch or two to depress a key. 


Underwood Sundstrand speed 
is not theory. It is fact... proved 
by actual tests in business offices 

everywhere...tests that 
we'll make for you on 
your own work in your 
own Office as soon as you 
say the word. 


Underwood Sundstrand 
Machines add, subtract, 
multiply and divide. They 
not only do a complete 
figuring job 15% to 25% 
faster but they’re easier on 


Speeds the Worid’s Business 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


the operator. There’s no barn door 
head-swinging between work and 
machine to cause fatigue or invite 
error. The operator keeps one 
hand on the keyboard. The other 
hand and her mind and eyes are on 
her work. 


Telephone or write our nearest 
Branch for a complete demon- 
stration in your own office. 


Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Adding Machines... Typewriters 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


ERAL 


S - that’s 
all 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
+» OF NEW YORK 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 











ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $ 425,618,074.07 
Gold Bullion Held Abroad or in Transit.............. 39,279,499.94 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
REDS. ror a AN bw vo oes 0 8% 05 Bee e's 564,098,858.58 
State and Municipal Bonds. ..................0000:- 111,456,907.04 
Other Bonds and Securities. .... .. . 2... eee cece 109,923,948.03 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 548,225,998.43 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances.......... 20,784,372.23 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................00505- 3,600,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 8,000,000.00 
NS ii ak Wire Fe owe bee 6 8 wee beeen ale 53,241,946.95 
Items in Transit with Branches..................++- 2,318,786.14 
RE ee sth lara ae« tue 0's eaaae 4,398,043.48 
NE 6k x cb ea oes, Cae aed. neater $1,890,946,434.89 
LIABILITIES 
NN Ss ena i ia cs ee ENE bmw eo b5 02 wanes * .$1,705,290,380.61 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
on Acceptances and Bills............- $50,074,492.89 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio.. 9,232,735.56 40,841,757.33 
Reserves for: 








Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 3,893,262.79 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ 7,379,694.24 
OE EER DS TART IIR ER BIE eG Tolg ge eae 1,550,000.00 
Grane ee Ue Ue moa re tay $77,500,000.00 
I ei horns a np so asin epee pie enw a © tiple 42,500,000.00 
RRA, 6 orale w's oi eS pl we0.0-4 0m 11,991,339.92 131,991,339.92 
ES oi Css zis Se pie ek eso ede sp ee eee oe $1,890,946,434.89 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of September 25, 1936. 


United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$113,987,182.79 in the f ing statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1936 











ASSETS 

Casts cal Dore Broek TN so wn oc ce cee wc ecco $32,089,427.71 
ns a NS, oS ewinibes se Fine nes ose 9,176,533.94 

United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
ES SREB SGI. FOIE EO 26,562,064.44 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities............... 31,826,926.73 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ...........--.--++05: 600,000.00 
eC oe NE 1 Se awd a Sb ba 4,465,289.25 
Ne nn d,s id b-& 9 alte he A OR nae Sink Sag 2,386,788.17 
EIR ee Fg a = Es Re $107,107,030.24 
LIABILITIES aiek seibiiaiaa 

RD ass Ses, TUR ie ooo oh Sob pada ess SA bem vee bers P 20. 

Rotrves SAAS Go wo Daleks heed ein bei te wiles bln ple ae 1,575,985.16 
ON ERECT EES Fe. a ERT 8. LEP eETT 10,000,000.00 
ON FOR IE SOP IOP CLES ESHA. POET ETE PE, 10,000,000.00 
Dndehed Peete so5 ook BRA. 6 ree ae 3,393,725.02 





eS eee eee ee eet a $107,107,030.24 








United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$1,516,115.58 in the foregoing statement are deposited with public 
authorities for purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Business Big-Shots 
(Continued from page 13) 


fore that he drove a team from Los 
Angeles to Lake Geneva. The joker 
in that performance, however, was 
that his trip had to be interrupted 
by bank business back home. So he 
parked his Arabs somewhere west of 
the Missouri and entrained for Chi- 
cago. After a week or two he man- 
aged to find time to go back where 
he had broken off and drive the rest 
of the way home. 

Raising animals and raising civic 
standards have at least this in com- 
mon: They’re both big-business hob- 
bies. But community affairs have 
become so much a part of some busi- 
ness men’s lives that the word 
“hobby” scarcely does them justice. 
Colby M. Chester, chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods, ardently practices his con- 
viction that every business man owes 
a debt of service to his city or town 
or village. Recently, as the elected 
Village Moderator of suburban 
Greenwich, Connecticut, he might 
have been seen presiding calmly over 
the arguments and squabbles and dif- 
ferences of opinion which usually 
boil up in typical New England town 
meetings. And for years, Green- 
wich’s welfare campaigns and civic 
movements have leaned heavily on 
the drive of his kindly energy. 


The Vamps Get a Break 


Harry E. Sheldon, Allegheny Steel 
Company’s president, also has civic 
hobbies, but he insists that they’re 
humble ones: Just the American Le- 
gion and the volunteer fire fighters 
in the four close-knit Pennsylvania 
towns of Brackenridge, Tarentum, 
Natrona Heights, and Harrison 
Township. But even a casual observ- 
er can tell that he rides them skill- 
fully. The brass band of Pioneer 
Hose Company, one of Bracken- 
ridge’s vamp outfits, came out on top 
in the competition at the 1934 Fire- 
men’s National Convention; and 
Tarentum Post No. 85’s Bugle and 
Drum Corps has tootled and thun- 
dered its way to first place in 26 
contests. This same casual observ- 
er, moreover, would probably join 
with others in doubting that Mr. 
Sheldon’s civic hobby-riding cnds 
there. It takes more than that to 
account for the tremendous affection 
which the people of the four towns 
showered on him when they declared 
a public holiday and held a commu- 
nity celebration in his honor this Sep- 
tember (see page 11). 

Just as strong for civic affairs is 
George M. Verity, chairman of 
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American Rolling Mill. Like Harry 
E. Sheldon, he has built up a com- 
pany which now provides its com- 
munity with thousands of jobs; and 
it is his particular delight to help 
make Middletown: a grand place to 
live in. He built the first golf course 
in the city; followed that up by tak- 
ing the lead in building another for 
the whole community ; then developed 
a 450-acre park which includes an 18- 
hole course and a fresh-air camp for 
undernourished children. Another 
big community job was his develop- 
ment of the Middletown Civic Asso- 
ciation, into which all 17 previous 
civic organizations are fused to save 
overhead and prevent cross-currents 
in fund-raising. Horseback riding 
is a second Verity hobby which he 
combines with his first passion for 
civic improvement. He organized the 
local riding club, then built the wind- 
ing paths through wood and field 
over which the members gallop. 


An Amateur Woodcarver 


Alvan Macauley, president of 
Packard Motor Car Company, is an 
expert woodcarver. Woodcarving, 
however, is not a sport which can 
be indulged indefinitely on odd pieces 
of lumber—eventually all the occa- 
sional tables and mantels get clut- 
tered up with the resultant knick- 
knacks. It is natural, therefore, for 
any amateur woodcarver to turn to 
cabinet making, since any piece of 
furniture affords a handsome oppor- 
tunity for many a Winter’s night of 
carving. Also, this avoids the mari- 
tal argument likely to ensue when 
father starts in to put cherubs on the 
mahogany dining table the evening 
before a big dinner party. Macau- 
ley’s furniture, with hand carving, is 
recognized as something very special 
by connoisseurs. An interesting side- 
light is that each of his children slept 
through infancy in its own crib in- 
dividually designed and made by Ma- 
cauley pére, and now a crop of grand- 
children has the distinction of having 
grown in these same handmade cribs. 

The list of business big shots who 
make furniture for their homes is al- 
most as long as that of the stamp 
or book collectors. Just to prove that 
the hobby is internationally distin- 
guished, be it known that Montagu 
C. Norman, long and absolute head 
of the Bank of England, helps to 
furnish his home with the fruits of 
his lathe and his chisel. 

* 


What distinguished researcher is 
a home tinkerer? Why does one 
secretary regard golf as an unmixed 
blessing? Were too many bankers 


golfers? Or too many golfers 
bankers? Watch Forses for the 
answers! 
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Cruise. Sail 26,000 


Liner, or up to two full 
tinue on the next or an 


But get all the details from your 
Avenue, New York; 110 South Bear 





Pian now, while costs 
are low and exchange favorable, to make this 


ROUND tm WORLD 


miles by President Liner 


for just $854 First Class! 


"The world offers no gtander trip and surely 
none more economical than this President Liner Cruise that 
ports in the world’s most fascinating countries for only $854 First Class. And with 
exchange as favorableas it is this winter never has this Cruise been easier to make. 

Every other week a famed, friendly President Liner sails from New York, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and the Philippines. Then on 
to Malaya, India, Egypt, Italy, France and b 
allow you to start whenever you choose—take 104 days on a single President 

. Stopover, if you like, anywhere en route. Con- 
er of these almost identical liners... each has eve 
stateroom outside, broad sundecks, outdoor swimming pool . . . excellent . 


takes you to 21 


ack home across the Atlantic. They 


own Travel Agent, or write us at 604 Fifth 


born Street, Chicago; or 311 California Street, 
San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 


NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA + ORIENT »- ROUND THE WORLD 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 

































































































BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


R&S ULAR quarterly 
dividends have been de- 
clared by the board of direc- 


tors, as follows: 


Preferred Stock Series A, 87%4c 
per share 


Common Stock 37}4c per share 


In addition an extra dividend of 
25c per shareon Common Stock 


All dividends are payable 
October 30, 1936 to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business October 15, 1936. 


E. A. Batey, 
Treasurer. 











A Little Money 
but all their own 


Few of us realize 
what a great difference even five or 
ten dollars a week can make in the 
lives of the aged. 

Money they can call their very 
own can mean more to a dependent 
father or mother than the most 
lavish support which doesn’t include 
this important item. 

A small investment in a John 
Hancock Annuity, giving them an 
income as long as they live, can 
change their whole outlook on life. 

Let us send you our booklet de- 
scribing John Hancock retirement 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 83 
A cash dividend declared by 
the of Directors on September 21, 
1 Sereuanbes 90,1936 corel os 115% 
of is par value, will be oad tenth ‘the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by ak on October 15, 1936 
to shareholders of record at the close < of 

iness September 30, 1 ‘ 

Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foors, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


plans. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


All Your Tomorrows.” 
Name 


Please send me your bookler, “Money For 





Street and No 





City State. 





P.M. 10-36 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since early September, 1936. 


1. Memphis, Tenn. 
2. Albany, N. Y. 
3. Springfield, Ohio 


4. Hammond, tnd. 
5. Topeka, Kan. 
6. Beaumont, Tex. 
7. Austin, Tex. 


8. Galveston, Tex. 
9. Meridian, Miss. 
10. Abilene, Tex. 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


ZH [i 


Continued improvement Little or no change in 


B \LATEST CONDITIONS 


W 4 
Best territories 
B 





one month or more ratio to last year Second -best 
7777 \) 
WY Next-best 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 


(may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territories 





FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS == - 


OCTOBER 15, 1936 
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Territory IV 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Territory 1! 
Los Angeles, Calif.+++s++ 
San Bernardino, Calif.++++ 
Bakersfield, Calif.++++ 








Vicksburg, Miss.+* 
Pine Biuff, Ark. 
Texarkana, Tex.* 
Corsicana, Tex.+* 
Greenville, Miss. ++ 
Texarkana, Ark.+* 
Helena, Ark.* 









* For explanation of stars see opposite page. 


Houston, Tex. 


Memphis, Tenn.++* 
Little Rock, Ark.* 
Shreveport, La.+** 


Fort Smith, Ark.** New Orleans, La.* 


Galveston, Tex. 


Jackson, Miss.++* 1 
Meridian, Miss. 





Peoria, tl. 


Gary, ind.+*4se¢ f 
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Davenport, ta. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 















What's Ahead for Business 


that, according to my calculations, 

the year 1936 would most likely 
be divided into three parts, the third 
of which would be disappointing. 
This third period embraces the last 
quarter of the year, upon which we 
have now entered. 

This statement of probabilities still 
stands as the only one which I can 
draw from the mass of figures which 
has been carefully studied so that 
trends in many industries and locali- 
ties might be discerned. 

In our last issue, I suggested that 
the Fall rise of 1936 would be less 
substantial than that of 1935. A\l- 
though final figures are not yet at 
hand, there is ample evidence that 
for the great majority of businesses 
this will prove true. 

Take, as one indication of this, 
bank clearings outside of New York 
City. In the four weeks ending Sep- 
tember 25th, 1935, these clearings 
were somewhat higher than in the 
four weeks ending August 28th. This 
year, instead of being higher in the 
second period, they have been slightly 
lower. 

Bank debits outside of New York, 
which are probably a better measure 
than clearings, do show a slight sea- 
sonal increase during September, but 
this rise is approximately ten per cent. 
of what it was in the corresponding 
period of 1935. 


Trends Are Never Uniform 


The trend is, of course, by no 
means uniform. (It never is.) This 
can be seen from an analysis of re- 
cent freight car loadings. Last year, 
freight traffic in four September 
weeks filled 125,000 cars more than 
in the last four weeks of August. 
This year, the increase was 107,000 
cars. When the eight different classi- 
fications are looked at separately, 
however, the following differences ap- 
pear: Miscellaneous, coal, gain slight- 
ly greater than last year ; LCL, forest 
products, loss replaces gain; grain, 
seasonal drop considerably greater 
than last year; ore, gain replaces 
loss; livestock, coke, gain less than 
last year. 

In only three out of the eight cases, 
it will be seen, is the Autumn trend 
comparing favorably with that of a 
year ago. 

A similar diversity, again with the 
balance distinctly against the present 
Autumn, is found when our figures 
from several hundred different cities 
are studied. 

Possibly because ginnings of cotton 
have been running fifty per cent. 


|" our January lst issue I stated 


ahead of last year, a number of cities 
in the South and Southeast have been 
experien¢ing seasonal rises greater 
than those of a year ago. New York 
City and a few of its neighbors, and 
a scattering of towns in the wide open 
spaces of the West can say the same 
thing. Elsewhere, the record is almost 
entirely unfavorable to 1936. 

In only about fifty per cent. of the 
cases is this unfavorable record due 
to a seasonal rise less than that of 
1935. In the other fifty per cent., sur- 
prisingly enough, no seasonal rise at 
all has appeared this Fall. (This type 
of unfavorable record dominates in 
the area from Illinois to the Rockies. ) 

For those faced with sales prob- 
lems the effect of this current trend 
upon local conditions will be made 
clearer by a study of the two maps on 
the opposite page. From the Picto- 
graph map, both the strong position 
of the South and the widespread 
areas elsewhere in which comparisons 
are becoming unfavorable will be 
seen. The tendency for outstanding 
improvement to be in small cities 
(see the chart on page 23, Fores, 
October Ist) is also clear. 


What High-Spot Map Shows 


The High-Spot Map also shows the 
South as the home of the most out- 
standing gains in recent weeks. The 
Los Angeles territory is again second 
in rank. There has been a consider- 
able shift in the high spots farther 
North, but some of the industrial 
cities which were listed on our first 
High-Spot Map still remain promis- 
ing sales territories. This continuity 
from one map to another is shown 
by the stars; the number of these fol- 
lowing the name of any city shows 
upon how many previous maps in 
succession it has appeared. 

Market strategists will note that 
more than half the High-Spot cities 
are starred, and more than a fourth 
have three or more stars. Thus again 
there is strong indication that special 
plans based on earlier High-Spot 
Maps would have achieved outstand- 
ing results. The present map will be 
found an equally reliable guide, par- 
ticularly if the rising and falling lines 
on the upper map are also studied. 

Median ratings for the first two 
territories (Territory I, 137.5 per 
cent. of the same period last year; 
Territory II, 134 per cent.) compare 
favorably with the October lst rat- 
ings. The other three ratings (Terri- 
tory III, 122 per cent. ; Territory IV, 
120 per cent.; Territory V, 114 per 
cent.) are lower than the correspond- 
ing October Ist ratings.—C. H. 





“By far the most 
comfortable 
means of travel” 


R. F. BENSINGER 
President, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


MR. BENSINGER SAYS: “In the luxurious 
individual sleeper-lounge chairs, I rest or work 
as comfortably as I do in my home or office. 
And because of the time it saves, I consider 
TWA service a most valuable business asset.” 


TWA Douglas Skyliners are 
the last word in comfort and 


convenience. Vibrationless and 
sound-proofed. Sleep is assured. 


“All business men appreciate 
the time TWA saves.” 
Katherine Shotts, TWA Hostess 





SHORTEST, FASTEST, COAST TO COAST 


Giant Douglas Skyliners used 
on all flights. Overnight— New 
York to California. Non-stop 
both ways between Chicago and 
New York. Telephone your 
local TWA office for complete 
travel information. 


SHIP BY GENERAL AIR EXPRESS 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


TRAVEL 


TWA 


THE LINDBERGH 
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$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


It is frequently charged that busi- 
ness men underrate the value of pure 
research. Maybe so; although one 
large corporation that I know of has 
definitely decided to spend consider- 
able sums during the next several 
years in research on atomic physics— 
without at the present moment being 
able to see that one single cent of di- 
rect business return will come from it. 

(By the way, for those not familiar 
with the term, “pure” research is re- 
search for its own sake, as contrasted 
with “applied” research, which has a 
definite end in view.) 

But whatever industry’s attitude, 
the fact is that applied research is al- 
most continuously bringing into the 
industrial picture practical devices 
and valuable materials revolutionary 
in their nature, which but for the dis- 
coveries of pure research would still 
be undreamed of. Just now, for in- 
stance, there come to my attention 
three devices of potential importance 
in industry, all of which have been 
made possible by the “purposeless’ 
prying of scientists into the secrets of 
light and color. 


Seeing the Unseeable 

In the first of these devices the 
physicist has come to the aid of the 
chemist, and shown the latter how to 


do the hitherto impossible. Using a 
photoelectric tube as an eye, the spec- 
trophotometer, or measurer-of-spec- 
trographic-light, can now actually 
measure the quantity of a chemical 
present in such small amounts that 
previously it has been possible only 
to detect its presence. Specifically, the 
machine will tell you that two mil- 
lionths of a gram of material are 
present in a twenty-five cubic centi- 
meter sample. 

In one case, an orthodox chemical 
test indicated the presence of titanium 
as an impurity in samples of mer- 
cury. The spectrophotometer, put on 
the job, revealed that the infinitesimal 
impurity was not titanium but molyb- 
denum. 

Other practical possibilities of the 
spectrophotometer are suggested by 
results achieved in a study of the 
effects of heat, light, and other weath- 
ering agents upon paints, as a result 
of which it is now possible to tell in 
advance what will be the condition 
of certain finishes months after they 
have been applied. 


Looking Into the Earth . 
Device number two makes the 
claim of those who hunt water wells 





THE LARGEST STREAMLINED STEAM LOCOMOTIVES IN THE WORLD 
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@ SCS are used in lead 
trucks, trailers and ten- 
ders of 10 C.N.R. and 
2 T.& N.O.locomotives. 


locomotives on Canadian National 
Railways in 1935 and 1936 were 


equipped with cs wherever anti-friction 
bearings were used. So (SF has a cause for 
pride in the knowledge that railroads, while 
changing the designs of their equipment, 
continue to depend upon 0S Bearings. 
sacs? INDUSTRIES, INC., Front Street & 
Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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with a willow twig sound like noth- 
ing at all. For this device uses infra- 
red and ultra-violet rays to make the 
earth tell its secrets, revealing where 
tungsten or zinc or other metals may 
be embedded in rock, away from the 
sight of man. 

When they intercept the invisible 
rays, these minerals and others flu- 
oresce. That is to say, they send back 
light rays of other length, which can 
be seen. The device has already been 
put to practical use in mines. 


Counting Without Seeing 

Infra-red rays are now being har- 
nessed in still another way, to count 
the number of automobiles which pass 
a given point. This sort of counting 
has been possible as a stunt for some 
time, but now a manufacturer of busi- 
ness machines is “in production” on 
a machine which is expected to find 
use in industry as well as in the solu- 
tion of municipal traffic problems. 
Industries are expected to use the 
machine in counting and timing pro- 
duction. 


Surfaces Harden Themselves 

These developments in the useful- 
ness of light are paralleled by two 
new applications of electrical knowl- 
edge. 

First of these is a revolutionary 
method for hardening metal surfaces. 
The claim is made that it will reduce 
hours of surface-hardening time to 
seconds, though yielding a more exact 
result. This method uses inductor 
blocks which surround but do not 
touch the surface under treatment. 
A current is induced in that surface, 
and this current provides the neces- 
sary heat. At the end of a carefully 
measured amount of time, the sur- 
face is quenched with water. 

The second of these electrical de- 
velopments is a device for locating, 
in the factory, broken needles em- 
bedded in rugs or carpets. When the 
fabric is passed through it, a hidden 
needle produces a distortion in a 
magnetic field, opens a relay and 
operates signal lights. 

Old Plus New 

Something new in book bindings 
has just been called to my attention. 

Within the past few years, spiral 
and plastic spring binders have be- 
come popular, partly because they 
permit flat opening at any page. A 
newer development now makes pos- 
sible the use of such bindings in com- 
bination with the traditional book 
cover, so that the new advantages are 
combined with those of the old. 


Readers may feet free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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What Readers Say 


(Continued from page 7) 


frequent occurrence. As government al- 
ways acts through agents, these agents, 
up to the Attorney General of the United 
States, will become appropriate parties re- 
spondent in actions to declare the respec- 
tive rights of the citizen in his relation to 
his government under Federal law. There 
will no longer be occasion such as existed 
for twenty years after the passage of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, to wait the pleas- 
ure of government departments or agencies 
to become stirred to bring suits against 
parties who may have been innocently pro- 
ceeding on the advice of the best and most 
experienced counsel they could find. Gov- 
yernment has the habit of picking its best 
case against the least valiant of defend- 
ants. This condition may now be reversed, 
the most valiant of plaintiffs may take his 
strongest case to the courts and require 
the defendant government official to re- 
‘spond to the facts and arguments thereby 
presented.” 

The statement might be added to the 
article that questions arising under the 
Robinson-Patman Act in the main lend 
themselves to this procedure, and that the 
procedure properly applied is quite INEX- 
PENSIVE, as well as SPEEDY. 

The writer of the article implies that the 
reason the Federal declaratory judgment 
act was little used in testing New Deal 
legislation was the fact that it did not go 
into effect in time. The real reason is that 
lawyers generally had no knowledge of the 
law or how to use it. Neither they nor 
business men appreciated the importance 
of this modernization of legal procedure 
in the determination of the rights of the 
citizens under the New Deal legislation. — 
NatHAN Boone WILLIAMS, Washington, 
D. C. 


Excellent Job for Industry 


I receive each issue of Forses with con- 
siderable interest, and believe it to be do- 
ing an excellent job for American indus- 
try—J. W. Hicks, publicity director, 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


Support Deserved 


You surely deserve support for your un- 
hesitating attitude on public and especial- 
ly political angles—A. A. SCHAUMLUFFEL, 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., 
Olean, N. Y. 


Lousy 


I here express my opinion of Fores 
and your editorials: LOUSY. 

As I see it the only ones who are dis- 
satisfied with Roosevelt and the New Deal 
are the heads of big industry. Stay out 
of politics and make suggestions on how 
to improve business in general—Grorce M. 
Irvinc, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Paying Investment 


“Stock Market Outlook” and “Wall 
Street Pointers” are very good, and I have 
made enough money from one stock sug- 
gestion to more than pay for a subscrip- 
tion a thousand times.—E. F. Drasex, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


MADISON AVE, OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, September 30, 1936 























RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . $ 439,797,700.91 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit ; 10,911,393.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 750,329,192.17 
Public Securities . . 52,000,813.78 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . 25,324,141.12 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 603,577,723.80 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 5,450,155.67 
Credits Granted on — ert te 7 27,457,244.60 
Bank Buildings. ee 13,345,558.39 
Other Real Estate ... 477,933.63 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 2,345,452.93 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 14,197,072.38 
$1,953,014,382.38 

LIABILITIES 

Capital. ; $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund . . . 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 8,070,734.80 
$ 268,070,734.80 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1936 : 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. . apiece ty aoe 27 ,332,489.67 

Acceptances . $39,464,439.12 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment 12,007 ,194.52 
27,457,244.60 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. . . 6,778,035.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold. 1,419,450.00 

Deposits . . , $1,599,850,218.51 

Outstanding Checks . 19,406,209.80 
1,619,256,428.31 
$1,953,014,382.38 
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What 7Z Stocks 


Do Experts Favor? 


Durine the past 
four weeks the stock recommenda- 
tions of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The 
names of these favored stocks and 
the prices at which they are recom- 
mended are given in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


Experience has shown that stocks rec- 
ommended by three or more financial 
experts almost invariably show better 
than average appreciation. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock forecast- 
ing—so successful during the past 
16 years—we shall be glad to send 
you without obligation this list of 
12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.64—FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St WZ Boston, Mass. 
ster com rien mcm 
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LARGE STOCK 
MARKET PROFITS 


On August 17th we selected LEHIGH 
VALLEY RAILROAD as an outstanding 
bargain stock. It was then selling at 14%. 
Within five weeks it had sold above 19. 
Here, then, is a profit of nearly 30% in a 
little over a month. 

Of course, this is an unusually large gain 
to make in such a short time, but it dem- 
onstrates what can be done if you ferret out 
cheap stocks quoted at bargain prices. 


Such issues are hard to find. We have 
located another which appears especially 
promising. Earnings point definitely higher. 
The stock is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Its action leads us to believe that 
it is due for a good advance. Still it may 
be picked up now at a very low figure. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 187, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N _# 
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Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley, Inc., outstanding 
authorities on the technical 
interpretation of stock price 
movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William soon New Yor 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


HE market has successfully met 

the test of its ability decisively to 

penetrate the supply level above 
the August and September highs. Up 
to this writing (Oct. 7), the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, crossing 
174, has bettered its previous top by 
4 points in round figures, while the 
Times, crossing 136, has extended its 
previous high by one point. 

Circumstances under which the 
market surged ahead into new terri- 
tory for the long bull movement, with 
the reappearance of 2,000,000-share 
days for the first time since the latter 
part of April, are illuminating. Stocks 
dipped sharply when it first became 
evident that the French franc was on 
the final short stretch to realignment. 
But the simultaneous announcement 
of devaluation and a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” by Washington, London 
and Paris, along with the reopening 
of the Paris Bourse and money mar- 
kets without untoward incident, not 
only reassured our market, but also 
seemed to relieve it of a load of inde- 
cision. 


Whistling in the Dark? 


As it turned out, franc devaluation 
had been so long hanging over the 
stock market that the reaction was 
one of relief rather than deep con- 
cern. And those who had been wait- 
ing to buy stocks on the “bad news” 
had to pay up for them. But so many 





peans of praise of wholesale cur- 
rency tinkering are being poured into 
American ears that the writer is in- 
clined to suspect that somebody is 
whistling in the dark. 

Our own trade and industrial situ- 
ation, however, continues to be very 
good and getting better. We must 
take the market as we find it; and the 
technical indications are excellent, for 
the two months’ trading area now 
stands as a period of consolidation 
and a new base for a further ad- 
vance. 

As previously pointed out, there 
appears to he clear sailing ahead until 
the averages reach the 193-195 level 
for Dow-Jones and 172-175 Times. 
The railroad average has finally suc- 
ceeded in bettering its top of 1933. 
When we consider that the Dow- 
Jones industrial average is more than 
60 points above its 1933 high, need 
for more “steam” in the railroad sec- 
tion is apparent. 

We have already suggested replac- 
ing short-swing lines on the first re- 
action after broad penetration of old 
tops. We would replace medium-term 
commitments on any dip to around 
170-171 Dow-Jones, or 133-134 
Times. Failing such an opportunity, 
we would await a reaction of full 
technical proportions which should 
develop the latter part of this month. 


IF ROOSEVELT 
WINS—Will 
Stocks Decline? 


Should the wise investor sell stocks 

now—prior to the election—or are we 

in a cyclical business and stock market 

recovery which will continue regardless 
of who is elected? 


Bulletin FO-15 FREE 


American Institute of Finance 
\iNNNM'137 Newbury Street, Boston, 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


the middle of July and October 

2nd, was getting nowhere, the 
bond averages continued to reach new 
high prices. Investors (both individ- 
uals and institutions) are puzzled as 
to whether they should take their 
profits on bonds, in anticipation of 
buying them back at lower prices later 
on. Assuming that the interest on a 
bond will continue to be earned by a 
satisfactory margin, the prime factor 
affecting bond prices is the course of 
money rates. 

In years gone by, banks generally 
paid about 2 per cent. interest on 
checking accounts ; hence, were usual- 
ly not willing to buy bonds yielding 
less than 5 per cent. This gave them 
a gross profit of 3 per cent. (not al- 
lowing for reserves, etc.). Now, how- 
ever, banks do not pay interest on 
checking accounts, and are therefore 
satisfied to secure a yield of 3 per 
cent. on bonds, which leaves the gross 
where it was before. 

Furthermore, in previous times, 
new capital was constantly being 
raised for new enterprises (some of 
which worked out well, others not), 
expansion projects, etc. Sooner or 
later, this draining of the money 
market depleted the supply and forced 
rates up, and bond prices down. Since 
the passage of the new Securities Act, 
there has been very little new money 
raised in the capital markets, with 
the result that funds have accumu- 
lated on a large scale. The credit base 
has been further enlarged by the in- 
creased gold holdings of the Govern- 
ment, due to devaluation and imports. 


Why Some Stocks Lag 


Unless a war breaks out abroad, 
or something of major importance 
occurs to change the course of money 
rates, it is difficult to foresee a hard- 
ening of money rates and lower bond 
prices. 

The failure of the market to rise 
during August and September was 
doubtless due to the fact that many 
stocks, particularly those in the Dow- 
Jones averages, had advanced to lev- 
els where for the time being they had 
discounted prevailing earnings. Also, 
a feeling had developed that it was 
not reasonable to expect that sales of 


W HILE the stock market, between 


automobiles, general merchandise, 
could continue to increase at the 
rapid pace which existed for several 
months. It is interesting to note that 
during the recovery which followed 
the depression of the 1870's, there 
were several slowing-up or slight re- 
cessional periods, even though the 
volume of business remained above 
the normai line for four years. A 
slowing up in the next few months 
would not be without precedent. 

The best policy always is to safe- 
guard profits, either by the use of 
stop-loss orders, placed fractionally 
underneath the previous week’s low; 
or by taking the profits when they are 
satisfactory. “A bull makes money, 
a bear makes, a hog never makes.” 

This column is gratified at the re- 
sults of recommendations appearing 
herein in the past year. The great 
majority of stocks whose purchase 
was advised, have enjoyed consider- 
able advances, many of them showing 
profits of 50 to 100 per cent. Among 
the stocks recommended were the 
coppers, at half present prices; vari- 
ous oils such as Skelly at 17, Gulf at 
68; Timken-Detroit at 8, N. Y. Cen- 
tral in the low 20’s. 

The writer is aware of the fact that 
many investors do not like the use of 
stop-loss orders, and prefer to hold 
on to good stocks for permanent in- 


vestment rather than attempt to side- 
step reactions. No stock is certain to 
keep going up all the time, and oc- 
casionally it is wise to get out of all 
holdings, particularly when a long 
declining market is indicated. How- 
ever, it must be said that nothing has 
occurred or exists to indicate that the 
recovery period of the cycle is com- 
pleted. But for those who primarily 
buy stocks for speculative profits, the 
use of protective devices to prevent 
loss of profits is advised. 

Holders of securities are naturally 
concerned with the policies of the 
Government. This writer feels that 
no matter who is elected, a return to 
more sane, conservative policies will 
occur. 


Stocks to Buy on Reaction 


The writer makes a tentative rec- 
ommendation (not a prediction) that 
should prices decline 10 to 20 pe 
cent. at any time during the next few 
months, the following be bought: 
American Agricultural Chemical; 
Loew’s ; General Motors ; Sears, Roe- 
buck; American Smelting; N. Y. 
Central; U. S. Rubber preferred and 
common; Republic Steel; Wheeling 
Steel ; Consolidated Edison ; and lead- 
ing bank stocks such as Guaranty and 
Central Hanover of N. Y., First of 
Boston, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust. 





This Ad Can’t Tell You 


(1) WHICH Stocks to Buy 
(2) WHAT Prices to Pay 
(3) WHEN to Take Action 


ET that is knowledge every investor must have available and apply if he is to be 


successful over a period of time. 


Successful investors recognize and evaluate all the factors that make for market action. 
They know that market prices rise or fall because of forces that lie within the market 


itself. 


And they know that these forces can be analyzed and interpreted—and that the 


future course of the market and of individual stocks can be foretold with a far greater 
degree of accuracy than is generally believed possible. 


2 Ways of Knowing 


There are two ways of obtaining this knowledge 
for your own use. (1) By making your own 
deductions —a long and costly method for which 
few are qualified. Or (2) by sharing in the 
maintenance of a specialized organization whose 
record proves that it has unusual ability for such 
work. 


A. W. Wetsel Clients Kept Advised 


No. This ad can’t tell you what action to take 
now. But Wetsel clients are kept advised. They 
are told WHICH stocks to buy and WHICH 
stocks to sell. They are constantly kept advised 
on WHAT to do. Since 1927, Mr. Wetsel has 
foretold a vast majority of all major and inter- 
mediary price swings. And he foretells these 


changes far enough in advance to give you full 
advantage —thereby increasing the protection of 
your account and giving you greater profit benefits. 
Yet the cost of this service, which is shared by 
hundreds of investors throughout this and other 
countries, is relatively small to each client. 


Why not investigate this service for yourself? 
See why it should place the odds in your favor 
and make yeu more consistently successful. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send coupon fer our booklet “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” It 
tells how market movements can be foreteld and 
explains the exclusive methods developed and 
used by Mr. Wetsel. It tells why this service 
can be of such value to you yet cost so little. 
Send the ceupon now. 


A.W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only investment Counsel Organization under the direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Bldg. 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free a copy of your booklet, ‘“‘How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.” 


Cercccrcedes dive se sah. bacdunth deeds thnase beat ¥-6-113C 
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Hew Much Sympathy Do 
Farmers Really Need? 


(Continued from page 15) 

buy a farm, had money to buy it 
with. He explained that in his town- 
ship of thirty-six sections, he alone 
would not go on relief, he had man- 
aged to get by and make a little 
money even in the drought’ years of 
1934 and 1936. But his family was be- 
ing ostracized by the reliefers, and 
so they had decided to move to bet- 
ter farm territory. He reported that 
his neighbors all worked one day a 
week to get their relief money, loafed 
the rest of the time. 

There, in a single anecdote, you 
have all the difference between a sub- 
marginal farmer and one who is self- 
supporting and self-respecting. Ap- 
parently our visitor was the sole real 
farmer in his township; maybe the 
others simply did not know how to 
make a living there. But if one farm- 
er could do it, so could the rest, if 
they had been real farmers. 

Crop-limitation money and relief 
money has been a considerable facto: 
in some farming areas, has been 
somewhat of a factor in all. It has 
kept on the soil some low-ability 
farmers and has kept many small 
towns alive where otherwise they 
would have dried up. This has un- 
questionably helped the national econ- 
omy by keeping on farms and thus 
partially self-supporting a lot of in- 
dividuals who would otherwise have 
been wholly dependent upon relief. 


lf Farm-Benefit Money Goes— 


If crop-limitation and relief funds 
were withdrawn, it would make very 
little difference to the Eighty-Five 
Percenter except that it might cut his 
income tax a little. To the Fifteen 
Percenter, it might mean catas- 
trophe. Basically, of course, such 
farm benefits are wrong. 

But from the practical standpoint, 
withdrawing all benefits pronto would 
simply move a few million people to 
town and raise the urban relief prob- 
lem. If the farm benefits should be 
withdrawn gradually, perhaps de- 
creasing by ten per cent. a year over 
ten years, it would drive off the 
land a percentage of incompetents, the 
first year hitting the poorest farmers, 
and so on. If industrial and commer- 
cial employment can absorb them at 
this rate, it may be the ultimate solu- 
tion thus to force into productive 
callings those who cannot make liv- 
ings on the land, and their farms will 
naturally be consolidated under own- 
ership of those who know how to 
farm profitably, or else be abandoned. 

Unquestionably the biggest problem 
of the marginal or sub-marginal 
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farmer—I wish you would define 
those terms for me, for 1 am unable 
to define them satisfactorily—is ex- 
hausted or eroded soil. But this ts 
no new problem. Every time the wind 
blows over light, dry tilled soil, or 
every time it rains hard on sloping 
tilled soil, there is erosion. If the 
farmer does not have sense enough 
to handle the problem for himself, 
it is only a matter of time until he 
has no top soil left to farm. Agri- 
cultural schools, county agents, local 
agricultural associations have been 
banging away at this for years; those 
few which have done nothing about 
it can certainly do so to advantage. 

The farmer who will not contour 
or terrace his land, who will not close 
up the gaps already made by erosion, 
is cut off the same piece as the mine 
owner who does not figure depletion 
into his costs or the railroad presi- 
dent who does not maintain his road- 
bed and his rolling stock. Eventu- 
ally the economic law catches up with 
such fellows. But as I drive through 
the farm country, I see more and 
more soil conservation work which 
has been done by the farmer himself 
—not by the CCC or any other out- 
side agency—simply because he has 
been awakened to the need and has 
been taught by his local experts the 
way to meet it. The gully that I no- 
ticed wandering down an Iowa hill- 
side in 1932 shows up this year pretty 
thoroughly clogged with rusty fence- 
wire, which is the best practical way 
to block it off. The shallow wash 
which I noticed last Fall was last 
week noticeably dammed here and 
there with shallow walls to break the 
force of the water and settle out the 
silt. During the past ten years I 


have seen a good many such erosion 
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problems completely licked on farms 
under our management, for it is one 
thing that we and all other intelli- 
gent farmers demand of a tenant. 
Most of the drought farms will 
come back. People ask me if we may 
expect a class of pauper farmers from 
now on. The answer is, “Of course, 
just as there have always been in- 
competents and paupers in every line 
of work.” The difference between 
farming and most other occupations 
is that a man in farming can by a 
little exertion continue to exist in a 
pauper condition, where elsewhere he 
would have to go to the county farm. 
When the farms of a region are 
ruined by drought and wind erosion, 
those farmers of the district who have 
any gumption will pick up and get out 
of there. They will go somewhere 
where they can make a living. The 
rest will sit there just as long as some- 
body will support them in the style 
to which they are now accustomed. 


There’s Little to Worry About 


We need not concern ourselves un- 
duly about the future of the farms 
and of the farm population. There 
will, of course, be some instances of 
hardships—but tell me of an occu- 
pation free from such risks. There 
is a sound, eager generation of young 
farmers coming along, far better 
trained than their fathers ever were. 
(There is also a farm generation of 
malcontents and “poor whites,” from 
that bracket of farm — families.) 
Whether a young man should make 
the farm his future depends on his 
background and his tastes. The 
farm-bred son of a good farmer can 
make himself a good living and build 
a reasonable competence on a farm. 

But your farm boy must like the 
farm, if he is to make good. It is 
not so hard to like the country as it 
was when I went away to college 
and then took a city job. The radio, 
telephone, automobile have all 
changed that picture. You can live on 
a farm to-day and have a pretty good 
time, even if you have to do the work. 
Even the work, thanks to tractors and 
modern high-speed machinery, is no 
longer the sun-to-sun task it was. 

The young man who starts farming 
and uses his earnings to buy a farm 
of good quality at a not unreason- 
ably high price should make money 
and guarantee himself a successful 
life. For that matter, the absentee 
owner can buy a farm and make 
money on it to-day if he is sure of 
good management and if he gets his 
money’s worth when he buys. There 
is, for the farm owner who holds 
on, better-than-ordinary assurance 
that the agricultural future will treat 
him better than the immediate past. 
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R Nicket 


BECAUSE metals can’t be or- 
dered off on a vacation when they get 
tired out, they have to be strong and 
tough enough to hold down their jobs. 


So it is that Nickel is being 
added to steel, to iron and to other met- 
als to build up their resistance to the in- 
creased shocks and strains of modern 
industry. 

TAKE the Burlington 
Zephyr, the Cunard Queen Mary and the 
Pan-American Airways Chinese Clipper 
as representative of the last word in 
their réspective types of transportation. 


STAINLEss steel for the main 
structure of the streamlined train and 
nickel alloy steel parts for its engine, 
cupro-nickel condenser tubes and nickel 
bronze valves and rings for the steam- 
ship and nickel alloy steels in the en- 
gines of the aeroplane tell dramatically 
a story which many other fields of 
industrial engineering are applying to 
their special problems. 





Tue INTERNATIONAL NickeL Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 









Ils Market Dead 
Until Election? 


—or should your funds now be 
invested in long-pull holdings? 


Summary of situation and out- 
look sent gratis. Address: 


Babson’s Reports 


Dept. 22-1, Babson Park, Mass. 























POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 
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Opportunities in 
Convertible 
Preferred Stocks 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


prior preferred, selling to yield a 

little more than 6 per cent., and 
giving a call on the common stock, is 
an attractive purchase. However, its 
rating as an investment is affected 
by the mercurial nature of the steel 
industry’s earnings and the irregular 
dividend record of Republic Steel. 
Considering that two shares of the 
common are worth at present not 


D osce re STEEL 6 per cent. 


against a price of $72 for the pre- 
ferred, which yields 4.8 per cent., as 
against no return from the common. 
Latest earnings are hardly good 
enough to generate enthusiasm for 
the stock on the basis of its conver- 
sion privilege, yet the possibilities of 
eventually larger earnings are suf- 

ciently strong to give the stock some 
merit as a long-term holding. 

‘While the dividend coverage for the 
preferred is not wide, the strong trade 
and financial position of the company 
perhaps justifies a comparatively high 
price for the senior shares. 

Radio Corp. controls subsidiaries 
engaged in every field of radio ac- 
tivity. Net income in 1935 amounted 
to $5,126,000, but in the first half of 
1936 profits were somewhat under 
the preceding year. The recession is 
believed to have been but temporary. 
Dividend accumulations on the old 
“B” preferred stock amounting to 
$22.50 a share were eliminated in the 
recapitalization plan put. into effect 
early in 1936. 

Lehigh Portland Cement $4 pre- 
ferred is convertible into common on 
the basis of four shares of common 
for one preferred. At the prevailing 








CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCKS 


Approx. 

Price 
Preferred Stock Div. Pref. Com. 
Chicago Pneu. Tool...... $3.50 57 18 
Fairbanks, Morse ........ 6.00 180 60 
Lehigh Portland ....,.... 400 114 28 
Republic Steel .......... 6.00 96 24 
McKesson & Robbins.... 3.00 44 10 
ES ee ane 3.50 72 11 





*Estimated for 1936. 


Conver- Earned per Share 

sion Preferred Common Call Price 
Terms 1935 1936" 1935 1936" of Pref. 
lfor1 $403 $5. $048 ... 65 
3 for 1 2282 34 2.47 $4.00 105 
4 for 1 407 10. Nil 1.35 110 
2for1 1659 38 049 2.00 110 
2 for 1 3.81 5. 0.34 080 55 
68 eee 5. 0.10 100 








more than half a share of the prior 
preferred, the conversion feature is 
not currently attractive, yet it is to 
be remembered that steel company 
profits can soar sensationally for brief 
periods, and that, following five years 
of famine, the industry is due for a 
cycle of high profits. 

Already earnings are moving for- 
ward impressively. Republic earned 
$11.25 a share on the prior preferred 
in the first half of this year, and oper- 
ations then were not nearly as high 
as they will average for the current 
six months. A wide coverage for the 
$6 dividend is currently indicated, 
and irrespective of the conversion fea- 
ture, this senior stock seems most 
reasonably priced. 

Radio Corporation, giving effect to 
the recapitalization plan, has 920,276 
shares of $3.50 cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, convertible 
up to July 1, 1941, into five shares 
of common for one share of pre- 
ferred. Five shares of the common 
stock to-day are worth about $55 as 


market, four shares of common are 
worth 112 as against a price of 114 
for the preferred. The price of the 
preferred would, therefore, be imme- 
diately sensitive to any further rise 
in the common. The preferred is 
callable at 110 and is outstanding to 
the amount of only 121,467 shares. 
The low return of 314 per cent. is 
compensated for by the excellent 
probability that the conversion fea- 
turé will be of value before the re- 
vival in construction runs its course. 
Cement consumption has increased 
sharply and further gains are to be 
expected. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. preferred 
is entitled to 6 per cent. cumulative 
dividends and is convertible into three 
shares of common for one share of 
preferred until February 28, 1937, 
and into two and one-half common 
shares from then until February 28, 
1939. The conversion rate is pro 
tected against dilution. The present 
preferred was issued in 1935 in con- 
nection with a recapitalization plan 
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devised to eliminate accumulations of 
about $25 a share on the old pre- 
ferred. 

The company is now staging a big 
recovery, the sales gain in the first 
half year amounting to 38 per cent. 
Dividends on the common have been 
resumed after a lapse of five years. 
Products include Diesel and other in- 
ternal combustion engines for indus- 
trial, farm, marine and utility pur- 
poses; also pumps, electric motors, 
generators, washing machines and 
water supply systems. With the ex- 
ception of the last few depression 
years, the company has been a steady 
money maker and apparently has sev- 
eral years of better-than-average 
profits ahead of it because of the 
large deferred demand estimated to 
exist for its products. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool preferred 
has not paid any dividends in recent 
years and there is an arrearage of 
about $20 a share. It would take 
somewhat over $3,500,000 to pay off 
the accumulation. Probabilities are 
that for 1936 in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000 net will be reported, or 
better than $5 a share. Profits in the 
first half year were running 35 per 
cent. ahead of 1935, and it is logical 
to expect that the rate of improve- 
ment is being maintained in view of 
the active demand for tools. 

Financial position is comfortable 
enough to permit early resumption 
of preferred dividends, and perhaps 
payment of a portion of accumula- 
tions. The conversion privilege has 
no immediate attraction, but should 
the company attain former peak earn- 
ings, the call on the common stock 
would have real value. Meanwhile, 
the prospect of receiving back divi- 
dends gives the stock considerable 
speculative appeal. 


McKesson & Robbins 


McKesson & Robbins is a whole- 
saler of medicines, nationally adver- 
tised remedies and drug-store sun- 
dries. The company serves about 
35,000 drug stores, carries large in- 
ventories and receivables. The pre- 
ferred stock, of which there are 533,- 
000 shares outstanding, is converti- 
ble into two shares of common for 
each share of preferred. There are 
1,282,983 common shares on which 
earnings last year were equivalent to 
but 34 cents a share. In the first half 
of this year net income increased 58 
per cent. Expected earnings this year 
are $5 for the preferred and 80 cents 
for the common. Even so, profits are 
not high enough to give value to the 
convertible feature of the senior stock. 
It sells on an attractive yield basis, 
however, and is worth buying in lim- 
ited amounts by those who do not 
want the highest quality investment. 














THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Casu anv Due From Banks . $ 761,871,603.45 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 





FULLY GUARANTEED . ‘ 765,601 ,423.48 
SratE AND Municipat SEcurITIES . . ; 92,284,190.54 
Orner Bonps Anp SEcuRITIES . . « + 182,358,460.75 
Loans, DiscounTtsAND Bankers’ Acceptances  661,968,786.91 
Banxinc Houses 37,796,134.61 
Orner Reat Estate . . 2 5 1 + ee 4,184,996.72 
RN ekg ee ei ee + ee 9,310,861.59 
Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY .« 14,835,804.61 
Orner AssETS . « 2 « + 38,218,048.83 

$2,568,430,31 1.49 








LIABILITIES 
Capirat Funps: ; 
Common Stock . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus .. . . «+ ~ 100,270,000.00 


Unpivipep Prorits . -  20,963,373.00 


$ 221,503,373.00 


REseERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 12,544,319.82 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . « 1,060,559.34 
Daerosirs:< .. 2,290,888,855.27 
AccepTANCEs OUTSTANDING . ; 16,825,585.31 
Liasitity As Enporser ON ACCEPTANCES AND 

Foreicn Bits . . . 6,981,785.49 
Orens Liapusrigg. 0-26 « 2s 18,625,833.26 





$2,568,430,311.49 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$97,141,921.44 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Next month the 1937 models go on display 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


bile Show opens on November 

11, the most concentrated auto- 
mobile show season in history will 
begin. Between November 11 and 
. December 9, the 1937 models will 
be displayed at local shows in more 
than fifty cities throughout the coun- 
try. It is estimated that over 2,000,- 
000 people will see the new cars at 
these co-operative exhibits where 
comparisons are easy to make. Addi- 
tional millions will visit individual 
showrooms and dealer establishments. 
Forses for November 15 will bring 
you pictures and descriptions of all 
the new lines. 


W ie: the New York Automo- 


Bigger and Better! 


The public may not gasp “Ohs” 
and “Ahs” when it looks at the 1937 
automobile models, but it will find 
more for its money in more pleasing 
packages than ever before. 

Millions have been spent on dies to 
produce entirely new bodies, but the 
reshaping has brought bigger and 
more comfortable interiors rather than 
unique or novel exteriors. Lower 
body floors, made possible by exten- 
sive engineering effort on hypoid 
gears for the rear axles, triple-jointed 
propeller shafts and other devices, will 
make head room and seat height 
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greater in most of the new models 
now coming off the production lines. 


Hidden Values 


Literally hundreds of technical re- 
finements in almost every unit of the 
car this year have resulted either in 
increasing the life, bettering the per- 
formance, reducing the weight or de- 
creasing the cost. This sort of devel- 
opment doesn’t lend itself to spectacu- 
lar advertising ; but it does mean bet- 
ter and more economical transporta- 
tion for the American people at lower 
cost. Redesign permitting weight re- 
duction in individual parts, for exam- 
ple, has been so extensive as to permit 
many companies to provide a definite- 
ly larger car without material in- 
crease in total weight and at approxi- 
mately the same price as they listed 
last year. 

Overdrives, which grew in popu- 
larity throughout the past selling sea- 
son, will be found on additional cars 
this Fall—even, perhaps, in the low- 
est price class as optional equipment. 
Defrosting devices (operating in con- 
junction with a car heater) will ap- 
pear on practically all of the new 
models. Windshields will be higher 
and wider, marking a definite safety 
advance from a clear vision stand 


point. 


Engineering and Economics 


The effects of a good selling year, 
characterized by the public’s tendency 
to buy up rather than down, is clearly 
reflected in these 1937 engineering 
trends. With sales running high 
there is every reason for major pro- 
ducers to refrain from gambling wild- 
ly about public style taste; to move 
ahead moderately in that respect, but 
more forcefully as regards comfort 
and safety features which are almost 
sure to be appreciated. The “buying 
up” trend shown in sales curves of 
the last twelve months will be re- 
flected in the tendency to increase 
wheelbases and engine sizes rather 
than to decrease them; to provide 
more for the same price as last year 
rather than the same for a lower 
price. 


Stable Prices Probable 


There is every indication as this 
is writcen that prices will be relatively 
stable. Increasing material costs 
would point to slightly higher rather 
than lower scales if anything. A rad- 
ical downward price move by any 
single big producer might change this 
whole picture suddenly, but there is 
no basis upon which to predict any 
such move at the moment. 


New Cars Already in Production 


A majority of machinery change- 
overs for new model production were 
completed early in October, so that 
a very large upswing in output is 
occuring this month as compared with 
the September shut-down period. 
Public announcements of new models 
will be coming thick and fast between 
now and November Ist, although a 
few presentations will be held until 
the New York Show actually opens 
on November 11. 


Graham Announces 


Following the Packard and Stude- 
baker announcements last month, 
Graham joined the procession of early 
birds on October 4. This maker will 
again feature the supercharger as aid 
to economical operation, easy starting 
in Winter and performance at all 
speeds. Graham will-continue to con- 
centrate on six-cylinder cars with sup- 
ercharged :models on 120 and 116- 
inch wheelbases and a “Cavalier,” 
non-supercharged model on 116-inch 
wheelbase. New body lines and di- 
mensions, an instrument board of 
novel design, defrosting equipment of 
different construction than that which 
will be common on 1937 cars and 
numerous chassis and engine refine- 
ments are included in the Graham im- 
provements. 
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What Kind of Employer Do Workers Like? 








Getting the right answer to that question is vital to employers. 
Not alone because every business man wants to be a good boss. 
The right answer also means better morale, higher output, 
prevention of labor trouble—and a happier life for everyone. 
So... tell your workers about the new FORBES prize contest: 














“Why I Like to Work for My Company” 














HE winning reports will be 

veritable guides to sound 
personnel management. See that 
your company is represented in 
the entries. Help your employees 
to tell what they ask from their 
boss . . . how they like to be 
treated . . . what welfare meas- 
ures appeal to them... how 
important (or unimportant) are 
working conditions, wages, col- 
lective bargaining, paternalism, 
promotion and seniority policies, 
recreation facilities, company 
picnics, prompt settlement of 
disputes, and so on. 


PRIZES: A first prize of $250 
will be paid to the employee 
whose report, in the opinion of 
the judges, is most significant, 
most interesting, and of greatest 
value to employers as a guide for 
personnel policies. 

In addition to the money prize 
to the winning employee, the 
company for which he works will 


be presented with a handsome 
CUP. 


SECOND PRIZE: $150 to the 
writer of the second-best report. 


THIRD PRIZE: $50 to the writer 
of the third-best report. 


FORBES reserves the right to 
purchase, at space rates, any re- 


port submitted which does not 
win a prize. 


Who May Enter: Any employee, 
man or woman, whose name is 
on the payroll of any company. 
Factory workers ... salesmen... 
office employees ... any employee 
of any manufacturing, mining, 
lumbering, construction, trans- 
portation, distributing, service, or 
finance company, public utility, 
bank, retail store, or building. 


What to Write About: Reasons 
why you like to work for your 
company may include working 
conditions, wage and promotion 
policies, and method of handling 
disputes and clearing up griev- 
ances; what the company does to 
help employees to become better 
workers and to earn more; what 
recreation, educational and wel- 
fare facilities it provides; what it 
does to level out peaks and val- 
leys of employment; and so on. 

These are only suggestions. 
You may want to tell about 
things not suggested here. 

But don’t just send in a list of 
the things your company does for 
employees. Describe them, and 
tell why you like the things it 
does, and why you like the way 
it does them. What your com- 
pany does may not be as im- 
portant as the way it goes about 


doing it and what its general 
attitude to employees is. 


Remember: Be specific. Be ac- 
curate. Be sincere. 

Grammar will count for little. 
Nor does the size of your com- 
pany matter. Employees of small 
companies are just as likely to 
win a prize as employees of large 
ones. 


NAME: The name of your com- 
pany must be given in the report. 
Reports about unnamed com- 
panies are not eligible. 


POSITION: State specifically 
what job you hold with your 
company. 


LENGTH: Not over 2,000 words 
for each report. 


TIME LIMIT: January 15, 1937. 
JUDGES: To be announced. 


ADDRESS all manuscripts to 
Employee Contest, Forbes Maga- 
zine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
ee 


TO EMPLOYERS: Reprints of an 
announcement of this contest, 
suitable for posting on plant and 
office bulletin boards, are avail- 
able in limited numbers. Send 
requests to Employee Contest, 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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